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My Lady of Orange.’ 
By H. C. BalLey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WAYS OF DESERTERS. 


‘QIIR, this is a day of good tidings!’ It was the little burgo- 

master came tip-toeing into our room ere we had sat. 
‘Sir, this is a day of good tidings! God has been very gracious 
unto us!’ The poor man was breathless in his hurry, but he 
carried his head very high now; quite other was he than the 
hesitating fool of the day before. 

‘ And to you we owe much,’ he went on. ‘ All has fallen out as 
you said. Breuthe will never forget who made the plan that 
saved her; and truly, sir, in some sense I owe you an amend. I 
confess that yesterday I doubted your wisdom. I was wrong, sir.’ 

‘Do not speak of it,’ said I. He bowed. 

‘We must send a message to the Prince, sir. I think every 
horse in the town is yours.’ 

‘ Yes, we shall not have to eat them now,’ said I. ‘I will 
provide a messenger; and for the present—pardon me, but we 
were on the walls all night.’ 

‘You shall not have cause to call us ungrateful, sir,’ he said. 
‘I bid you farewell.’ 

Gaspar had said nothing since we entered the house, and he 
listened to the little burgomaster without a smile. Even after the 
burgomaster had gone he sat staring at the table. At last he 
sprang up. 
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‘The little man is right, captain, he cried. ‘I was wrong 
again. J ask your pardon. I doubted you yesterday, too. We 
have fought together near ten years. I had less excuse. Captain, 
after this I would follow you to hell.’ 

I put my hand in his. Better soldier or truer friend than 
Gaspar never walked this earth. How much of the credit for 
saving Breuthe belongs to him you know who have read this tale. 
How much he has done for me I think no one can ever know. 

There in that little room I took up a pen: 

‘ What shall I say, Gaspar ?’ 

‘« Breuthe is safe: no es nada /”’ quoth Gaspar. 


‘I have the honour to inform your Highness that the siege 
of Breuthe is raised. JoHN NEWSTEAD.’ 


I said as I wrote the words, ‘ Whom shall we send ?’ 

‘Gott! Send Vermeil. He will like the job, grunted 
Gaspar. And so it was done; we sent Vermeil and we went to bed. 

Late in the next day came great news: a courier came to the 
town with letters for the burgomaster and St. Trond telling how 
Alkmaar had closed its gates and declared for Orange. These 
were the first-fruits of the long siege of Breuthe. If a tiny town 
could hold out so long, a larger might hold out longer; so they 
thought in Alkmaar ere they heard of the raising of Breuthe’s 
siege. Tidings of that would scarce make them more disposed to 
surrender. So Breuthe was very joyful, and only a few men who 
knew that Alkmaar would provoke all Alva’s strength, who knew 
how strong Alva was, and who remembered that the force before 
Breuthe would now be added to the others marching on Alkmaar 
under Don Frederico Alva’s son—only these few looked grave. 

‘Ach! why could they not wait for the winter!’ grunted 
Gaspar. ‘Then would be the time to take sides, when troops 
cannot move!’ 

So he said, and so I thought too, while the people of Breuthe 
sung psalms of thanksgiving. You shall see which of us was 
right. 

Vermeil came back with answers from Orange loud in praise 
of us all, that bade us send an escort to Delft and he would come 
to thank us himself. But the next day came some one with 
tidings of greater moment, a German deserter from Alva’s force. 
The burgomaster came bustling round to tell us and bid us to a 
council at his house. Gaspar was just to start with the escort 
for Orange as he came, and so I went alone, 
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Laurenz de St. Trond was there. I had not spoken to him 
since the morning after the fight in the market-place. 

‘ And so, sir, good has come of the crime, after all?’ said I as 
Ientered. He looked at me gravely. 

‘A crime is not less a crime because it is suecessful—or profit- 
able,’ he said slowly. The burgomaster had gone to bid his 
servants bring wine, and we were alone. 

‘And yet I was right,’ I answered ; ‘it was the only way.’ 

‘You have raised the siege of Breuthe. Yes. You are a 
better soldier, sir, than I. Perhaps it is not for me to judge you, 
but I would rather have been one of those men you betrayed to 
their death than you!’ 

I stared at him: this was another tale from the burgo- 
master’s! My plan had succeeded, and the burgomaster talked 
of the grace of God, but St. Trond liked it none the better for that. 
Well, I am no saint—you have found that out by now—but I did 
not feel inclined to boast to St. Trond any more. 

The burgomaster came back with his wine. 

‘Gentlemen, the information is this,’ he began solemnly. 
‘Alva is marching with all his force on Alkmaar!’ 

‘I could have told that,’ said I, sipping the wine. 

‘He is marching by Herpt and Haring.’ 

I put the wine down. 

‘Ah! this is the deserter’s tale,’ said I. 

‘The question to decide is what action we are to take,’ quoth 
St. Trond. I stared at him. 

‘What action? Why, none,’ I cried. 

‘Men from all quarters are gathering to Alkmaar,’ said he. 
‘It is said there will soon be fourteen thousand men in the lines.’ 

‘Probably more,’ said I. 

‘Still you advise us to do nothing ?’ said St. Trond quickly. 

‘Cordiew! yes; because we can do nothing. Alva has three 
thousand still. We cannot make a thousand to march. The 
risk is too great. And what should we gain if we won? If we 
lost we bring him back here.’ 

‘ But how will Alkmaar fare ?’ cried the burgomaster. 

‘Charity begins at home,’ I said drily. 

St. Trond’s eyes flashed. 

‘You were ready enough to fight men in a trap,’ he answered 
scornfully. 

‘I am ready enough to fight when aught can be gained,’ 
said I. 


C2 
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‘I wonder if you ever fought without thinking of yourself,’ 
St. Trond said. 

‘I fight for the man who pays me!’ quoth I. 

St. Trond looked at me sadly, and so fixedly that my eyes fell, 
and then he began to speak softly as if we were alone. 

‘There was a man went into Alva’s camp, and one thing that 
made him go was the wish to save a girl of whom he knew little, 
because he fancied he had failed in his duty to her before; and 
there was a man took money from those he led to their death ; 
will you tell me which man is giving counsel now ?’ 

‘ Cordieu / both,’ I cried. ‘I had to pay my men—let that 
pass. What do you wish to do?’ 

‘I want to attack Alva!’ said he. 

‘Heaven above us! Where? How? With what force?’ 

‘ Between Herpt and Haring. With those who will follow me.’ 

‘I should guess they will be few. So you take Alva’s route on 
the word of a deserter ?’ 

‘Is he the only deserter we have trusted in Breuthe?’ he 
asked. Ay, it was a fair thrust, and I did not gainsay him. 

‘Then you will go, in spite of all?’ I cried. 

‘If the men of Breuthe will follow me.’ 

He rose and went out and left the burgomaster and me looking 
at each other. 

‘ Indeed, sir, I think the Seigneur de St. Trond spoke harshly 
more than once ’ began the burgomaster. 

‘He is going to destruction,’ I said sharply. ‘ Will he get 
men to follow him ?’ 

‘There are men in Breuthe—many a one—would follow any- 
where he led,’ said the burgomaster. ‘ Do you think, sir, there is 
no chance of success ?’ 

‘Chance? There may be achance. But the risk, man, the 
risk!’ said I. ‘What in the devil’s name made Alkmaar rise 
when Alva’s forces lay all around it ?’ 

‘ Sir, it is better to die for a faith and die free than live under 
Alva and the Inquisition,’ said the burgomaster quietly. 

I sat silent, playing with the wine-glass. A man does not like 
to find others braver than himself. Yet why risk so much for a 
town that chose to rise at an ill moment? The cause of Alkmaar 
was the cause of Orange, and I was a soldier of Orange. Ay, a 
soldier, and it was not war to risk my men on a bare chance. But 
St. Trond seemed still there with his steady eyes, and there was 
something grand about the man ready to throw his life away for 
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the sake of those fools in Alkmaar. Fools? Were they fools? I 
had done what no man in Breuthe could do—torn the town out of 
Alva’s grasp; and yet more than once before St. Trond, ay, even 
before the burgomaster, I had felt myself ashamed because my 
thoughts were not like theirs. Is a man a fool because he does 
not always follow his brain? Such were the thoughts that ran 
in my head as I sat in that wainscotted room, with the empty 
wine-glass in my fingers, and I sat there long while the little 
burgomaster watched me in silence. At last he left me, and I 
still sat thinking. 

Suddenly the door opened and Gabrielle de St. Trond came 
in. I turned, and she drew back. 

‘I thought—I thought the burgomaster was here,’ she said. 

‘ Your father and he have both been here, and gone.’ 

She took a step forward. 

‘You—do you know where my father has gone? I saw him 
march out of the gate. Where is he going ?’ 

‘He is going to attack Alva!’ 

‘To attack Alva? With so few men ?’ 

‘ With all the men who would follow him,’ said I. 

* You—you would not ?’ 

‘I would not.’ 

‘I might have known. I might have known,’ she cried. ‘ You, 
oh, you can be cruel to the helpless! You can even fight, if your 
pay is large enough! But to fight fairly, only for the cause— no, 
you will not risk that! You would rather see others go to their 
death.’ 

‘It was not with my good will he went,’ said I. 

‘You thought it too dangerous?’ I bowed. She laughed 
shortly. 

‘If you take me for a coward, remember I went into Alva’s 
camp,’ I cried in anger. 

‘I wish I could forget,’ she said softly, and I saw the blue of 
her eyes grow darker behind the tears. 

Yes, I had been thinking hours; and the end of my thoughts 
had come. I looked at the drooping head: and I rose and went 
out silently. 

I hurried through the streets and found a trumpeter. 

‘Sound boot and saddle!’ I cried. 

The men came grumbling into the market-place, but ready 
enough to fight : a little success goes far. 

‘'Where’s Vermeil ?’ I asked Zouch when we were mustered. 
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‘ Went with the burghers, captain!’ said he. 
‘With the burghers? Vermeil with the burghers ?’ 
‘ Ay; oil and vinegar, eh, captain ?’ 





CHAPTER IX. 


HIRELINGS’ BATTLES. 


THE day was far gone when we set out, and we trotted quickly 
along the level road, through the cool fragrant air, with the 
shadows lengthening beside us. A little on the flank I rode alone, 
for indeed I had much in my mind. Where we should find 
St. Trond, where we should find Alva, what we should do when we 
found either—none of these things I knew. Surely never did 
soldiers march on an errand as unknown as this! Why had I 
come? I knew, though I would scarce confess it, even to myself ; 
it was because Laurenz de St. Trond thought me a cowardly 
knave; it was because I sought to save the men he had 
taken with him; it was because we had a chance to hurt Alva; 
it was for anything but because a girl had cried. What was it 
she said? She wished she could forget I had come to Alva’s 
camp. She did not forget, then? Nay,I could not forget it 
either. But she, who thought me a murderer, half a traitor, 
money-seeking, cruel, yet remembered that I had saved her. I 
thought of how she had looked at me, how her head had nestled 
on my shoulder ere she knew all that I had gone to do and all 
that I had done in that camp. Oh, laugh if you will; I did not 
repent, I do not repent now, of the way I saved Breuthe. Judge 
the deed altogether, think of the end as well as the means, and 
say, was I wrong? But was she wrong either? I had fought 
for Alva more years than one ; is it likely I was a better man than 
she fancied ? 

It grew dark, and still we pushed on. St. Trond’s men must 
have marched well, for though they had many hours’ start of us 
we were mounted and they on foot, and yet we had to halt and 
water and rest our horses without finding them. I would have 
marched again almost at once, but Zouch came grumbling up: 

‘I don’t know what you want, captain; but ’tis little use 
catching Alva if we founder the horses to do it.’ 

So we halted for two hours, and I lay wrapt in my cloak sleep- 
less, watching the stars. 
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Morning dawned .over the plain red and clear, and at last, 
away to our right, we saw a cloud of dust moving quickly. The 
sun rose higher in the sky, and now there was another and a 
bigger cloud farther off than the first. We began to trot faster. 

‘ Curse it, there’s no cover,’ I muttered. 

‘ What’s he trying for ?’ Zouch asked. 

‘Who ?—St. Trond? How should I know ?’ I said angrily. 

‘Ought to have some one with him to tell him what to do, 
I reckon,’ Zouch growled. 

‘ Are we not with him ?’ said I sharply. 

‘Umph! he’s there ; we're here.’ 

Alva’s line went straggling thin and long, and St. Trond still 
marched on its flank. 

‘Cordiew! I think they are both fools together,’ I cried. 
‘Why not—ah !’ 

Oh ! it was the chance—the chance of a lifetime. Had I but been 
with St. Trond ! Had I but been a mile nearer! Two waggons broke 
down across the road, and the rearguard halted perforce ; but the van 
knew nothing of it and kept on the march, and for a moment 
right in the middle of Alva’s force there gaped a hole. Had I 
but gone with St. Trond at first ! 

St. Trond hesitated; he was not a soldier by trade, and to 
plunge into the middle of Alva’s men was a thing he would 
not do without thought. He hesitated, and the chance was 
gone; the van turned and closed again, and then—then, when 
they were all ready for him, St. Trond flung his men at the 
Spaniards. 

I can guess how Alva looked; I can see the cold, sneering 
smile come over his lips; I can hear the harsh orders. It was a 
task after Alva’s own heart to crush six hundred men with three 
thousand. St. Trond’s pikemen charged—they charged well, I will 
not gainsay that—and Alva gave back a little before the charge. 
Little by little his centre fell back, and little by little the wings 
advanced; slowly the circle closed round St. Trond. Alva was to 
have his revenge for the market-place ; and he sat there (many 
times have I seen the like), sat quietly, slowly stroking his long 
thin beard, with the pupils of his eyes growing bigger, and his lips 
bent in a cruel smiling curve. 

It was well planned, and carried out as well. But one thing 
he forgot, and that was the horsemen I led. He should have seen 
us sooner ; perhaps he did, and yet could not guess what we 
were. For, indeed, it is a strange design to march with pikemen 
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a mile in front of their cavalry. Whether he saw us or not, we 
saw him. 

‘Charge!’ I shouted. ‘Charge! Vivent les queux !’ 

‘ Vivent les gueux !’ the men shouted in answer, and, with the 
war-cry of the Netherlands thundering on before us, we swept 
down on Alva’s wing. They tried to strengthen it, but the time 
for that had gone by, and ere any support had come we had 
crashed down on their flank, and were breaking through to where 
St. Trond’s pikemen rolled like a hedgehog in the midst. We 
were through. 

‘ Break out, break out on your right flank!’ I shouted to St. 
Trond, as we turned our horses and rode back again, cutting down 
the broken ranks as we passed. The pikemen fought their way 
through, unbroken yet ; the jaws of Alva’s trap had closed in vain. 

‘Fall back, back to the higher ground,’ grunted Zouch. The 
fight was not over yet. Alva would not give up his prey without 
a struggle, and his horsemen were waiting for a chance to charge. 
They never found it. While they changed ground to try and 
draw us away, we galloped down towards Alva again, and, thinking 
their time was come, they started towards our pikemen. Suddenly, 
in the midst of our charge, I swung the men round to the left, 
and we took those hapless Spanish troopers in flank, and cut 
through them as a tight string cuts through cheese. So we came 
round to St. Trond, and the Spaniards fell back and formed again 
behind their foot. 

‘ You will fall back on the town ?’ asked St. Trond as I came 
up. ‘ We have lost very many.’ 

‘ Ay, but not too fast,’ said I. Though, indeed, the Spaniard 
did not threaten more. 

‘ We came out six hundred strong, and we are little more than 
four now,’ quoth St. Trond. ‘ And you?’ 

‘Oh, we have lost some,’ said I. 

Just then Vermeil came up. 

‘You did not grudge me to the burghers, captain ?’ quoth he. 

‘Cordiew! no; but you might have kept them out of this 
mess.’ 

‘I was not in command,’ said Vermeil; ‘I was not in com- 
mand.’ 

Slowly we fell back on Breuthe, smaller, gloomier companies 
than had gone out the day before. I rode alone still. I could 
not be with St. Trond, for I knew now that if I had listened to 
him we might have broken all Alva’s force. If we had only been 
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together when the chance came! Had I thought less of the risk, 
and more of the cause to which I owed service, we might have 
struck a great blow that day. So St. Trond had been right to 
sneer, after all, since I could not fight without thinking of myself. 
You may guess how proud I felt as we rode along the sandy paths. 
What was that question I asked myself yesterday: ‘Is a man a 
fool because he does not always follow his brain?’ Well, I knew 
now that a man was a fool if he followed nothing else. There are 
not many times in my life when I have felt worthless and mean ; 
but here was one, at least—cordieu / here was one. 

St. Trond, too, rode silent and apart, and when I looked 
covertly at him once or twice I saw his face was very grave and 
sad. At last he spurred his horse over to me: 

‘I was wrong, sir, and you were right. Will you let me take 
my words back? I have thrown away two hundred lives that I 
might have saved if I had believed you. But for your skill and 
courage I should have lost all. I cannot forget what I said to 
you; may I hope that you can forgive it ?’ 

‘In God’s name, say no more!’ I cried. ‘ Why talk of for- 
giveness from me to you ?’ 

‘I admit, sir, I was in the wrong. I cannot do more.’ 

‘You were in the right, I said sharply. ‘I ought to have 
come with you. What is the use of words now ?’ 

‘It was, indeed, a task too great for me,’ he answered sadly, 
and moved away. You may guess that was not what I meant my 
words to say. There is nothing stirs me more than praise when 
my deserts are blame. 

At last, when it was growing dark, we came to Breuthe, and 
there gathered round us a pale, weeping, trembling crowd to learn 
that two hundred men—their husbands, their brothers, their sons 
—who marched out yesterday lay stiff and cold on the plain now. 
St. Trond rode slowly through the throng, with his hat pulled 
down over his brows, and they fell back in silence, with angry 
looks, to let. him pass. Then when I came a little after they 
called down blessings on my head. Such was the justice of 
Breuthe. 

‘Has the Prince come ?’ I asked the burgomaster. 

‘No, sir, not yet.’ 

‘Strange, cordieu ! strange, Vermeil, is it not ?’ 

‘He may not ride quickly, captain.’ 

‘He has had a full day,’ I answered. 

‘ We broke the bridge at Veermut.’ 
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But the hours went by, and still the Prince and Gaspar came 
not, and the moon was out ere there came a thunder at the main 
gate and a cry. 

‘Teufel! Are you all asleep?’ 

‘ Who are you?’ cried the guard. 

‘Ach! I am the body-guard of the Prince of Orange!’ 

The gate was flung open, and there came in William of 
Orange, riding a jaded horse; and walking at his side, holding by 
the stirrup-leather, Gaspar Wiederman, covered with dust and 
splashed with blood. 

The guard ran forward, crying anxiously : 

‘ Your Highness is safe ?’ 

‘ Thanks to this gentleman, I am safe and alive in Breuthe,’ 
quoth the Prince with a smile. 

I came running up bare-headed, roused by the noise. 

‘ You were attacked, Gaspar?’ I cried. 

‘Ach! do you think I walk for pleasure ?’ 

‘Shut the gate, knaves!’ I said, for the fools had left it 
open. 

‘ There is no need,’ said the Prince calmly. ‘There are no 
pursuers.’ 

‘ Teufel ! there are none to pursue,’ grunted Gaspar. 

The Prince smiled and dismounted. 

‘And it is you, sir, I have to thank for saving the town,’ he 
said, holding out his hand to me. ‘I little thought I had made 
so good a bargain when you came to Delft. Your dispatch was 
something of the shortest, but the news needed no phrases to set 
it off. I rear I have left your escort behind me. They fought 
bravely, sir, and few of those that beset us live to tell the 
tale——’ 

‘Ach! none by now,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘ Where were you attacked, your Highness?’ I cried. 

‘ They—Alva—had laid an ambush by the river at Veermut to 
attack us as we crossed. Your men held them in play while my 
horse swam the stream. Even then but for your lieutenant I 
should have been in ill straits. Your men were outnumbered, 
and four Spaniards crossed the river after me. My friend here 
had lost his horse, but he swam across alone. My pistols served 
for two, his sword for the others. I know not how many that 
sword had slain before.’ 

‘Four, I think—or five,’ said Gaspar solemnly. ‘It was 
twenty to fifty, captain. A good fight!’ 
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‘If all your men fight as well,’ said the Prince, ‘it is not a 
regiment you brought me at Delft, but an army. Even Cornput 
will believe you are worthy now.’ 

‘Oh, we fight, some of us,’ grunted Gaspar. 

St. Trond came hurrying up. 

‘ Your Highness,’ he broke out, ‘I come—— 

‘ Ah, Laurenz, my friend,’ said the Prince gaily; ‘and so you 
give me a virgin city back!’ 

‘If the town is safe, it was not I who saved it,’ answered 
St. Trond slowly. ‘And this day I have lost two hundred men 
through my folly. I went out to attack Alva with six hundred 
burghers against the advice of better men than I. I brought 
back only four hundred, and had it not been for Master Newstead 
here, who risked himself and his men to save me and mine, not 
one of us had come back to the town. I was unequal to the task 
you gave me.’ 

The Prince looked at him sadly and kindly. 

‘Laurenz, Laurenz, have you forgotten my campaign against 
Alva?’ he said. ‘I was worse beaten than you, for I had no army 
left at all.’ 

‘If I had been willing to go with the Seigneur de St. Trond 
at first,’ I cried, ‘it might have been a victory.’ 

‘Indeed, gentlemen, it seems to me you have done very well. 
Once I had all but given up hope for the town itself. For the 
two hundred lost I am sorry—I am sorry,’ he repeated slowly, 
‘but you will not make me believe it was the fault of either of 
you.’ 
But I knew—by Heaven, I knew! 





CHAPTER X. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Two days afterwards, or more it may be, I was in the burgo- 
master’s garden. The name was a mockery. While the siege 
still lasted anything that men could bring themselves to eat was 
too precious to be left, and so all over the trim square beds the 
brown earth lay bare alike of flowers or leaves. There was food 
in the city now; grain that Alva could not wring from the 
peasantry poured in freely for us, and the burghers knew what a 
meal meant again. But, away across the plain, Alkmaar was 
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passing into the trouble Breuthe had lately known. There were 
sixteen thousand men before it now, and there might have been 
three thousand less. With that thought in my head, I was 
pacing up and down the garden. 

Gabrielle came out of the house: she put her hand up to her 
eyes to look through the sunlight, standing there by the door, a 
slim figure clad all in white. I watched her—I could not help 
watching her—but when she came towards me I turned away. 
But her steps made straight for me, and I turned again to meet 
her. 

‘I—I have not seen you since,’ she said, not looking at my 
face. ‘I have come to ask you—to tell you how sorry I am.’ 
‘For what?’ said I—though, indeed, I knew. 

‘For—for what I said. Oh, how it must have hurt you!’ 

‘I deserved it.’ 

‘No, no; I thought you meant to let my father go alone 
‘And I did.’ 

‘But you went!’ she cried. 

‘Do you know that if I had gone at first, if I had not thought 
of my own safety, we could have crushed Alva? If we had 
struck together there was one moment when his fate lay in our 
hands. If your blame stung then, how much do you think your 
words sting now?’ 

‘But you saved my father ; 

‘It was my fault he was in danger.’ 

‘He said—you were right—you were wiser—if he had 
listened ; 

‘Wiser !’ said I, with a bitter laugh. 

‘If he had listened to you,’ she persisted, ‘ he would not have 
lost the men.’ 

‘I was wrong ; your father was right. I say it. Is not that 
the last word ?’ 

She looked up then straight into my eyes, and I saw that her 
face was flushed a little and her eyes bright. 

‘No,’ she answered ; ‘I was wrong, too.’ 

‘Oh, will you not let it end here?’ I cried. 

‘I called you—cowardly. At least that was wrong?’ she said 
plaintively. 

‘You had good excuse,’ I answered. 

‘But if—if you are a coward, and if it was wise to go and you 
are not wise, why did you go after all?’ she asked, with a little 


and 
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smile. I did not answer for a little, and her eyes grew brighter 
while I stood silent, till at last I looked at her straight and said: 

‘If you remember so well all you said then, perhaps you 
remember what you did before we parted.’ 

‘I—I cried,’ she said under her breath. 

‘Yes, you cried.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘And I rode after your father,’ said I; and she had no answer 
ready. 

‘I do not understand,’ she said at last. ‘Sometimes you seem 
to be heartless, and sometimes you think of things—little things— 
and they make very much difference. You are not always the 
same man.’ 

‘There are few of us all black,’ said I. ‘I do not claim to be 
better than the rest. I sail under no false colours. I have fought 
for Alva once. What sort of a school is that, think you ?’ 

‘Why did you leave him?’ she asked quickly. 

‘He did not pay the men.’ 

‘Will you get paid now ?’ 

‘Yes; Breuthe has offered, for one source of money.’ 

‘But you did not know that when you chose Orange ?’ 

‘No,’ said I. 

‘You do not flatter yourself, she said, and a smile hung round 
her lips and passed away. ‘ Why do you try to make me think 
the worst of you?’ She put out her hands with a little im- 
ploring gesture. ‘Why will you show me all the black, and 
nothing else ?’ 

I looked down into her face, and I took her hands in mine. 

‘I will tell you why, I said quietly. ‘It is because I put you 
too high to try and cheat you. If you think me a better man 
than I am I shall feel I have wronged you. I would have you 
know the worst, because then I can dare to ask you—if I cheated 
you I should not dare—to ask you if there is any hope, if there is 
any chance, you could ever love me.’ The words came all in a 
breath. 

‘Are you showing me the worst side?’ she said softly. 

‘Is that all your answer?’ I cried, and started back. 

‘Well, but you said you would show me the worst side, and I 
want to know,’ she answered. 

‘It is true,’ I said. 

‘But it might be the best then,’ she said, looking up at me. 

‘Gabrielle, do not play with me!’ I cried. 
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‘Ah! but which side of me would you like to see?’ 

‘I know they are all alike,’ said I. 

‘Are you sure?’ she asked, giving her hair a touch. 

‘ All I have seen.’ 

‘Yes, but you are so fond of black sides.’ 

‘Oh, Gabrielle, will you answer ?’ 

‘You have forgotten.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘You didn’t ask anything; you only said things.’ 

‘Then I ask now F 

‘Wait a minute. You forget a lot of things. You forget 
how I was in that—that camp.’ She grew pale and shuddered. 
‘And then you came, and you—you—bought me,’ she said softly. 

‘And then ?’ I cried. 

‘That is all,’ she answered; and she stood with her head 
drooping a little. 

‘Gabrielle! Gabrielle!’ I cried; and my arms were round 
her, and she gave herself up to me as I caught her to my breast ; 
her smiling face, with wet blue eyes, was lifted to mine, and I 
kissed her. 

In the grey stone walls of the garden a wide seat is hewn out, 
and there we sat together in silence for a long time, hand in hand. 

‘ What are you thinking about ?’ asked Gabrielle at last. 

‘I am thinking of you; and wondering said I. 

‘Wondering at me?’ she cried. 

‘When I know what you think of me , 

‘Do you know?’ she asked, with a roguish smile. ‘Oh, yes, 
I know what you will say. In the market-place I called you 
cruel; but then you were trying to prove you were right. And 
now you have been so eager to show me the black side—do you 
know which side I have seen ?’ 

She paused and looked into my face, and I kissed her again. 

‘I thought it was only because you cared nothing for the 
Spaniards. I know now, I know now,’ she said. ‘You came into 
Breuthe because—because I laughed; and you went out again 
because I cried. Do you wonder now ?’ 

There was no need for more words, and we sat there together 
on the old stone seat in the bare, brown garden, while the thin 
shadows of the leafless trees passed round and grew longer as the 
sun waned towards the west. 

At last, when the sun was down behind the house, Gabrielle 
rose with a start. 
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‘It must be very late!’ she cried. ‘I must go. Good-bye! 
No, I must go; not you.’ 

I followed her in with my eyes, and sat down on the seat 
again. Then down the path from the house came Vermeil. 

‘ Pretty girl, captain,’ he said, with half a smile. 

I looked at him idly, without thinking what he said. 


‘You seem rather dull. Too lonely, eh?’ he asked, with a 
sneer on his lips. 


I walked away. 





CHAPTER XI. 


ALVA’S REVENGE. 


THEY were happy days thereafter in Breuthe town, when we 
walked together on the walls, in the burgomaster’s garden, some- 
times as far as I dare go into the country. And yet ’twas alloyed 
for me—oh, yes, young mistress, I see your pretty face frown; 
and indeed, lad, I have blood in my veins like you—I say ’twas 
alloyed for me with the thought of Alkmaar. I hate to fail; 


and worst of all I hate to fail by my own fault. But for my own 
folly it would have been a man with less to regret who won 
Gabrielle’s love. She would not suffer me to speak of it, laughed 
at it for pride, and that was some comfort; but the knowledge 
that Alva’s three thousand might have been crushed still lay in 
my mind and rankled. I have heard Gaspar—he was a man of 
learning before he took to the sword and the saddle—I have heard 
Gaspar talk of an old Greek who said that the worst of woes was 
to see things wrong and have no power to right them. He was a 
wise man; but I think it cuts deeper to know you might have 
righted them and to have thrown the chance away. 

Well, the days went by and we had little news from Alkmaar 
It held out still, there was comfort in that, but Alva loved the 
waiting game, and that could have only one end. The lines round 
Breuthe we had breken, but who would dare to lead such a force 
as we could bring against the sixteen thousand Spaniards who lay 
before Alkmaar? The Prince went back to Delft to meet Diedrich 
Sonoy, Governor of North Holland, and left the secretary Cornput 
in St. Trond’s place at Breuthe. 

It was towards the middle of September—oh, I have cause to 
remember the time!—there came to the gates of Breuthe a 
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swarthy, lean fellow, wearing a dress not unlike that of Alva’s 
men. He dismounted and walked coolly, leading his horse, to 
the burghers who were on guard. 

‘Is a man called Newstead in the town?’ he asked in bad 
Flemish. 

‘ What have you to do with him?’ said they. 

‘ And what is that to you ?’ quoth he. 

‘ Where did you learn your manners?’ cried one. 

‘ Faith, not in Breuthe,’ cried he. 

‘ Perhaps it was in Spain ?’ 

‘ Perhaps it was,’ cries my gentleman. 

‘ What ?’ howled the burghers at once, laying hold of him. 

‘ Nay, then, do my errand yourselves,’ he said coolly, twisting 
out of their grasp and flinging a bag at their feet. The fools 
looked to the bag instead of him, and he sprang to his horse and 
was gone. 

Those wise burghers looked at one another, and: 

‘This must to the governor,’ they said; so they brought the 
bag to that great man Jan van Cornput. 

As Gaspar and I sat in the burgomaster’s house that evening 
talking of Alkmaar—we always were talking of Alkmaar in those 
days—a message came for Gaspar bidding him go to the governor 
at once. 

‘Plague on the man,’ grunted Gaspar; ‘why must St. Trond 
give up his place? St. Trond was a fool, but he let a man be, 
while this fool—umph!’ and the sentence died away in a throaty 
German oath. Later still two men came to summon me, and as I 
went out I met Vermeil, for we were all living with the burgo- 
master. 

‘Ah! guard of honour, captain ?’ said he with a smile. 

Now, I knew nothing of the bag that had come to the gate, 
and I was somewhat startled to find Jan van Cornput with the 
burgomaster and Gaspar and two of the town’s aldermen in solemn 
conclave. Gaspar would not look at me, but Cornput gave me a 
sneering smile, and then close on my heels St. Trond entered. 

‘Why am I summoned?’ he asked. ™ 

‘To try our worthy friend here,’ quoth Cornput. 

‘To try me?’ I cried, and Cornput smiled again. 

St. Trond drew himself up in a stately fashion. 

‘T have sat in judgment on Master Newstead more than once,’ 
said he, ‘and each time my judgment was wrong.’ 

‘There will be little chance of mistake now,’ quoth Cornput. 
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‘Have you judged me already ?’ I asked quietly. 

‘I have found him a true man and a good soldier,’ said St. 
Trond, ‘and I warn you. The evidence should be weighty on 
which you condemn him. I will be no judge of his.’ 

‘Ah! well, we will judge of the evidence, then, even without 
the aid of the Seigneur de St. Trond. You may go,’ quoth 
Cornput, and waved his hand. 

St. Trond turned to go, but at the door he paused : 

‘And I bid you remember, Jan van Cornput, there is a higher 
judge than you,’ he said solemnly. 

‘Even more than one,’ I murmured; and Cornput frowned, 
and his little eyes twinkled maliciously. 

‘Perhaps I shall serve your turn,’ he said. ‘Here is our 
evidence—not very light after all.’ 

He began to read from a paper in his hand, a strange com- 
position in Spanish. 


‘« John Newstead—you and your schemes are too clever for 
us. If your worthy friends found you out before, and it was 
necessary to murder seven hundred Spaniards to save your own 
sweet life, the way to earn more money was indeed the way you 
took. You may even have meant your escort to be beaten. All 
things are possible. But spite of you and your information our 
men lie dead at Veermut, he of Orange is still alive, and our 
thousand crowns will stay in our pockets. You will find in the 
bag a present for your lieutenant. 

*“ VITELLI OF CETONA.”’ 


So Cornput read with a sneering smile ; ‘ And in the bag is—a 
halter—gentlemen,’ he added. ‘This was taken from a Spanish 
messenger at the gate. He was glad to be rid of it, for as you see 
Vitelli does not care to protect a traitor when his treason has 
failed—and we will not, either, gentlemen.’ 

‘It is forged,’ I cried. 

‘I think not,’ said Cornput, and passed it to Gaspar. Gaspar 
shook his head. 

‘Is that all your defence ?’ quoth Cornput, ‘or will you tell us 
that the only way to save the Prince was to lay an ambush for him, 
as you said when our good friends found you out before ?’ 

‘I gave no information! The letter is a lie,’ I said. 

‘Ah! blank denials now. So you have come to the end of 
your wits at last! Why did our friend Vitelli amuse himself thus, 
then ?’ 
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‘Oh, you are very wise, I cried. ‘’Tis clear enough Alva found 
I had done Orange a service greater perhaps than even Colonel 
van Cornput has done: he found a fine way to discredit me, and 
he took it. He may hardly have hoped you would believe it as 
easily as this. Is not the letter like Alva ?’ 

‘And is not the plan like you?’ quoth Cornput. ‘ You are 
very clever, my friend, too clever for me. Would you have us 
believe Alva cares enough for you to ruin you?’ 

‘ Who raised the siege ?’ said I. 

‘ And how did you raise it? In truth you are a most unlucky 
traitor: once you had to spoil your own plan because it was found 
out too soon, and once your lieutenant spoilt it for you.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the burgomaster quickly, ‘ you will find no one but 
yourself to believe he ever meant to betray Breuthe.’ 

Cornput saw he had gone too far. 

‘Let it pass, then,’ said he. ‘But this is a graver charge 
still. Some one gave information to Alva of when and where the 
Prince would pass Veermut. Here we have it under Vitelli’s own 
hand that that man was John Newstead. Who will believe sucha 
tale as that the letter is a lie for revenge’s sake ?’ 

‘Did anyone give information? Was it not chance the 
Spaniards were there ?’ I cried. 

‘Chance ?’ said Cornput. ‘Chance? What say you, lieu- 
tenant, who were there? Was it chance?’ 

Gaspar shook his head; I said nothing. It was a poor 
defence I made; not because the charge stunned me or I was 
aghast at Vitelli’s cunning villainy. I had known Vitelli too long 
for that. Of some one quite unlike Vitelli I was thinking. When 
I told her in the garden I had shewn her the black side I had not 
hinted that ever I had been a traitor. Nor have I. Cordieu / 
Black things enough there are in my life; the man who calls me 
traitor lies! Iam a soldier; through good and evil I have been 
true to my cause. When I left Alva I did it openly, and when 
his fortunes were at their highest. All this I knew; but what 
would she think? At the best, at the best, it would be very hard 
for her to believe I was not a traitor as these fools thought, and if 
she doubted me now, why, that was the end of all. These were 
the thoughts that ran in my head as I stood there before 
Cornput half dazed ; and the fools thought the cause was a guilty 
conscience, when I stood silent fidgeting to and fro, and not 
meeting their eyes. 

‘Here, gentlemen, is our evidence. You see his demeanour,’ 
quoth Cornput. ‘ What say you, guilty or no?’ 
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‘ Guilty, guilty,’ quoth the two aldermen together. I hardly 
heard them. 

‘I must say—guilty,’ said the burgomaster slowly. 

Cornput looked at Gaspar. There was a pause, and then: 

‘ Guilty,’ grunted Gaspar, ‘ guilty—on the evidence !’ 

Then I looked up; if even Gaspar thought me guilty what 
hope was there forme? Not for my life. Cordieu! Did my life 
matter? But for Gabrielle’s love. Cornput began to speak and 
the words buzzed by my ears. 

‘That there might be no question of my justice I have asked 
you, gentlemen, to assist me, although as governor of the town, 
holding the commission of the Prince of Orange, I might have 
dealt with a flagrant case of treason on my own authority. As we 
are all of one mind it only remains for me to pass sentence. To- 
morrow morning at tap of drum you, John Newstead, shall be 
hanged in the market-place for attempting to betray William 
Prince of Orange into the hands of the Duke of Alva! Ahem!’ 
He gave a little dry cough of satisfaction and sank back in his 
chair. 

I stood still and silent. 

‘ But sir ’ squeaked the little burgomaster, and suddenly 
Gaspar broke out : 

‘Governor of the town? Commission of the Prince? Ten 
thousand fiends! Are you a God, to kill and make alive? 
Hanged! Do you know we are soldiers? God in heaven! I 
would hang you, sooner—you, Jan van Cornput, with your 
commission round your neck !’ 

‘Sir, if you insult me ’ began Cornput. 

‘If?’ thundered Gaspar. ‘ Do you ask for more, then ?’ 

Gaspar was on his feet, and he is a big man. 

‘Enough, enough,’ said Cornput, putting up his hand. ‘You 
condemned him yourself, sir.’ 

‘Ach, Gott! not I’ 

‘You said “ Guilty ”; do you take back your words, sir?’ 

‘Not one: nor forget them, by heaven! I said “ Guilty— 
on the evidence!” ’ 

‘Is there any difference ?’ 

‘Ach, my wise governor, do you remember your own evidence ? 
Is it enough to hang a man ?’ 

‘It shall hang this one,’ cried Cornput. 

‘My brave governor, growled Gaspar, talking through his 
teeth, ‘do not forget there are two hundred men and more in this 
x2 
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town who would squash you like a frog if we bade them—I and 
the captain !’ 

‘Do you threaten, sir ?’ 

‘ Even so,’ grunted Gaspar. 

There was silence: the three burghers had not interposed, 
and Cornput saw there was little sympathy like to come from 
them. You may sneer at the men who live by trade as much as 
you will, but the merchants of Breuthe remember my name to this 
day. 

‘Well, well, what would you have ?’ said Cornput angrily, at 
last. ‘You admit the man is guilty on the evidence; am I to 
let him go?’ 

Gaspar looked at me. 

‘I will be judged by the Prince,’ said I. ‘And till then you 
may hold me in prison if you will.’ 

‘I am contented,’ cried Cornput quickly. ‘I will submit the 
sentence to the Prince.’ 

‘And the evidence,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘The execution is then postponed ?’ said one of the aldermen 
in a tone of relief. Dutch aldermen are slow. 

‘ The execution will not be—yet,’ quoth Cornput. 

‘ There are twenty-four hours in the day,’ grunted Gaspar. 


(To be continued.) 





Notes on Reconnoitring in South Africa. 


BOER WAR, 1899-1900. 


 ermemre Description of Countiry.—Except in the very 

mountainous regions, the country consists of plains, with 
mountains and hills standing boldly out of the surrounding level. 
These hills are frequently isolated, but sometimes they stand in 
lines or groups so close that you cannot pass between without 
coming within rifle range. Such form good positions for the 
Boers, provided there is plenty of water and grazing for their 
horses and oxen. 

- Hills—Some hills it is possible to ride up on horseback, but 
many are stony kopjes which can only be climbed on foot. 
Chains of hills and kopjes, stretching for several miles, are not 
infrequent, and these shut out the horizon and conceal the country 
beyond from view. 

Plains.—In every group of hills there are one or two points, 
not necessarily the highest, from which the surrounding plains 
can be scanned for many miles; and from such, if the enemy is 
in the neighbourhood, you may be sure that you are being watched 
while moving about in the open by day. You can be seen at such 
a great distance, owing to the wonderfully clear atmosphere, that 
there is ample time for preparations to be made for cutting you 
off if you are incautious. 

Even on an apparently level plain there is certain to be some 
ground slightly higher than the rest, from which an extensive 
view can be obtained. Native huts are frequently situated on 
such ground. 

Reconnoitring by Standing Patrols.—Such being the nature 
of the country, it is seldom necessary to ride a long distance to 
carry out a reconnaissance, for better and safer reconnoitring can 
usually be done, with far less wear and tear, with the help of a 


' The following notes, by an officer in a high position, have been published in 
South Africa by the Cape Times, They are reprinted here as giving a very vivid 
impression to home readers of the country in which so many of their friends and 
relations are fighting.—Eb. 
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good glass, from a well-selected spot within a few miles of your 
camp, than by wandering for ten or twenty miles on the plains 
below, where your range of view is far more limited, and all your 
movements can be watched. 

Since your object is to see as much as possible without being 
seen, it is as well to avoid moving about by day in an open country, 
as a moving object speedily attracts attention and puts the enemy 
on his guard. 

You cannot help noticing the great extent of country that can 
be seen from one point, but it requires a practised eye to distin- 
guish living objects in the distance, even with the aid of glasses, 
which a Kaffir can detect with the naked eye. 

Details of the Landscape.—Let us suppose that we are stand- 
ing on some elevated point from which a bird’s-eye view of the 
surrounding country can be obtained. Since our opponents are 
mostly farmers, it will be found of great assistance to be acquainted 
with their farm life and surroundings ; for, in noting the details of 
the landscape before us, inferences and deductions can then be 
made which would otherwise be overlooked. 

Homesteads.—For instance, that little clump of trees, about 
five miles away yonder, indicates the position of a homestead ; for 
there are no trees in this country except those planted for purposes 
of shade near a white man’s dwelling. At the homestead there 
must of course be water, not only in sufficient quantities for the 
farmer’s family, but also for the large amount of live-stock which 
we can see running on his farm. 

Farm.—A farm here is frequently greater in extent than ten 
large farms in England, though in years to come they will no 
doubt be subdivided as the population increases, and more of the 
ground is cultivated. 

Veld.—At present practically the whole is veld or grazing land 
of varying quality. Some parts of it are good for cattle and horses, 
whilst others are only suitable for sheep and goats. 

Stock.—The herd of cattle you see grazing down there on the 
flats, and that flock of sheep and goats, several miles away, which 
look like tiny white spots right up on the hillside, belong to the 
same farmer. 

Natiwe Labourers.—Now each herd of cattle and flock of sheep 
has a native boy in charge, and these boys, especially the shep- 
herds on the hills, have unequalled opportunities of watching the 
surrounding country during the daytime whilst the stock is feed- 
ing. Every evening at sunset they drive their charges from their 
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distant grazing-grounds to the kraals at the homestead, where 
they are shut up for the night. 

Boer Intelligence.-—On their return at night the natives natu- 
rally compare notes with each other, and the cattle boy retails the 
news he has heard from passers-by on the flats to the shepherd, 
who in turn relates what he has seen from the rocky summit 
of the kopje where his flock has been feeding. It may have 
been a party of horsemen, a few waggons, or only a cloud of 
dust twenty miles away; but, whatever it is, the Boer farmer 
and his wife, who hear the news brought in by their natives, 
know the meaning of it, and also to whom the information may 
be valuable. 

In this way our opponents have a ready-made system of intelli- 
gence which may be in full working order around you, without 
your suspecting it, and every move of an invading force soon 
becomes known throughout the country-side. 

Scouting Parties.—The Boers, however, do not depend solely 
on natives for their intelligence, but their best stalkers and shots 
are utilised for scouting in small parties. These are seldom seen 
on the move, but take up a good position to watch from, and then 
lie in wait. 

Information from Natives.—Most natives are ready and will- 
ing to give information to those of the English troops who can 
speak their language, and it is here that those who can speak the 
Taal are of such value. 

In getting information from a native, care should be taken to 
distinguish between what he has actually seen and what he has 
heard from others and believes to be true. 

Natives cannot count, and so cannot convey a correct idea of 
the strength of a force; but they can compare the amount of men 
they have seen with the number you have with you at the time, 
or, if it was moving, they can describe the length of a column they 
have seen. 

To indicate the time of day at which anything occurred, they 
will point to the position in the sky occupied by the sun at the 
time. 

Cattle—From the hilltop on which we stand the cattle look 
like a number of black dots on the veld, and might be mistaken 
for a party of horsemen if you are in a hurry. Therefore be care- 
ful to make quite certain before reporting. Watch them closely 
with your glasses for ten minutes, or half an hour if necessary, and 
by their movements you will know them. 
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In a herd of South African cattle there are usually several 
animals half black and half white, so if such can be detected you 
are not likely to mistake them for horses. 

Horses.—A common sight, and one which has occasionally led 
to false reports, is a troop of mares and foals grazing on the veld, 
and if these should happen to be driven by a couple of mounted 
natives you may easily be misled by a casual glance. 

It is difficult at a great distance to discern whether the moving 
specks are mounted or not.; so, before reporting a body of horsemen, 
watch them till you are satisfied that there are at any rate more 
than two mounted in the troop. 

If a troop of horses is seen galloping towards or away from a 
homestead, or a dam, it is most probable that they are loose 
horses going to or from water. Unbroken horses may often be 
distinguished by the length of their tails, though the Boers often 
ride horses with uncut tails. 

An English cavalry horse can usually be distinguished by his 
size compared to the man, and the way in which he carries his 
head. 

A small group of horses standing together near some bush may 
indicate the presence of a scouting party, and should therefore be 
carefully watched. If there is a white one amongst the number 
you can see if it is saddled, though a long way off. 

Springbuck.—A troop of springbuck suddenly appearing on 
the sky-line may momentarily be mistaken for a body of horsemen. 

Ostriches.—Ostriches, when frightened, will frequently run away 
in a line and then wheel about like a body of horsemen ; when going 
straight away they may easily be mistaken for mounted men, in 
the distance. 

Rwers.—The plain which lies before us is itself very deceptive, 
and you would hardly guess, unless you had seen it on the map, 
that a river runs right through it. With glasses, however, you can 
make out a thin dark line where the banks are overgrown with 
bush. The rest is invisible. 

Drifts.—Now this river, like most others, can only be crossed by 
carts at the fords or drifts, though on horseback you may find your 
way across at frequent intervals. 

The banks are steep and the bottom may be soft, but drifts may 
be made with a little trouble in suitable places by cutting into the 
banks and throwing a few loads of stones into the bed of the 
river. 


The flow of water is slight except after rain, when the drifts 
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may be impracticable for several days. The water comes down 
from the mountains so suddenly that you may find that it has 
risen many feet in a few hours. If therefore you have to halt for 
a night by a river, it is a good rule to cross over the drift first. 

The first waggons which trekked across here, many years ago, 
probably found a place where there was a ledge of rock in the bed 
of the river, and the main road still follows the same route. 

The farmer who lives at the homestead which we have already 
noticed is sure to havea convenient crossing-place for his waggons, 
and you can locate this by following with your glasses the little 
streak of road running from the house towards the river and reap- 
pearing again on the other side. A little further on this track 
meets the main road, which goes to the dorp, where the farmer 
takes his produce. 

Roads.—On the opposite side of the house there is another 
little road leading towards the mountain some way off. We can 
guess where this goes to, for no farmer drives in one direction 
often enough to wear a track over the veld without some good ob- 
ject. We may therefore be fairly certain that the homestead of a 
neighbour lies out of sight behind a spur of the mountain in the 
direction indicated by this track which apparently leads to nowhere. 

From every farmhouse roads are to be found running to the 
neighbouring farms, and also to the nearest store, which may be in 
the dorp, at a railway station, or merely a wayside house on the 
main road. 

Roads usually go the shortest way for carts, and if you see a 
bend and try a short cut, you are pretty certain to find an obstacle; 
so a good rule to adopt is, when in doubt, or at night-time, stick 
to the beaten track. The shortest way is often the furthest round. 

Names.—The name of his farm is usually suggested to the 
Dutchman by some prominent natural feature such as a kopje, 
spring, drift, pan. In this way we find such names as—Doornkop 
(Thornhill), Driefontein (Three springs), Klipdrift (Stone ford), 
Rooipan (Red pan), and the name consequently assists you in locat- 
ing a farm. For instance, a farm named after a drift will naturally 
lie by the river bank. 

In reading a map it will be found of great assistance to know 
the meaning of the South African words given in List ‘A,’ which 
constantly reappear in the names of places in combination with 
such qualifying terms as those given in List ‘B, or else with 


names of animals such as Paarde, Leeuw, Jackal, Hartebeeste, 
Wilde Honde. 
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List ‘A.’ List ‘B.’ 
Fontein Spring. Rooi Red. 
Dam Dam. Roode as 
Pan Pan. Wit White. 
Spruit Brook. Blaauw _—— Blue. 
Drift Ford. Groen Green. 
Vlei Marsh. Vaal Grey. 
Kuil Hole. Zwaart Black. 
Put Pit. Schoon Beautiful. 
Plaats Place, Farm. Zout Salt. 
Vlakte Plain. Kalk Chalk. 
Laagte Valley. Klip Stone. 
Draai Turning-point. Gras Grass. 
Kraal Pound. Boom Tree. 
Hoek Nook, Angle. Doorn Thorn. 
Kloof Gorge. Bosch Bush. 
Nek Neck. Los Loose. 
Poort Pass. Spitz Pointed. 
Heuvel Hillock. Tafel Table. 
Kop Hill, Peak. Groot Great. 


Berg Mountain. Klein Small. 
Krantz Crag, Crest. Vit Out. 
Huis House. Brak Briny. 
Winkel Shop. Droog Dry. 
Weg Yay, Road. Hoog High. 
Bult Mound. 


Obstacles.—Of the natural obstacles which interfere most with 
one’s progress across country, besides hills and rivers, perhaps 
dongas are the worst. These are deep channels washed out by 
torrents of water after heavy rain. 

Sluits are watercourses of a less formidable description. 

Both are frequent among the spurs of the mountains and in 
river valleys, where they often necessitate a wide detour on the 
part of the horseman, by suddenly confronting him when least, 
expected. 

Every river, donga, and sluit forms a natural shelter trench, 
which on occasion may be found very useful. 

Wire.—Wire fences are the commonest form of artificial 
obstacle, but these can quickly be cut with a good pair of nippers, 
the posts can be knocked down or pulled up, or the strands of wire 

detached from their supports and pressed down to the ground 
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Wire fences are used either as boundaries to a stock farm, 
when they usually run for miles in a straight line from one 
beacon to another, or else to enclose a paddock or camp near the 
homestead. 

Dust.—Except after rain, no large body of mounted men can 
move about the country without raising clouds of dust. Clouds 
of dust may often be seen near a homestead when the stock is 
being driven in or out of the kraals, or to water. In dry weather 
dust is often raised by the wind alone on a beaten track. 

Locusts.—Swarms of locusts are often mistaken for clouds of 
dust at a great distance, and false reports result. They can be 
distinguished by the pace they travel ; their height above-ground, 
often sweeping over hills ; and the distinct outline of the swarm. 

Dams.—Every farm away from a river, with stock on it, must 
have one or more dams in which the surface rain-water is collected. 

These are always situated near the homestead, though on a 
long farm there may be a second one at a distance. 

They are made of sufficient capacity to hold the required 
amount of water from one rainy season to the next. 

If the rains are late the dams may get dry, and the stock has 
to be moved elsewhere for a time. 

Unless very low, the water in a dam, though often very thick, 
is seldom unfit for drinking purposes. 

It can be cleared of all mineral matter by being stirred with 
a lump of alum and allowed to stand for a few minutes. The 
trace of alum which can be tasted afterwards is wholesome. 

Pans.—These are natural depressions in a plain where water 
lies after rains till it evaporates. Such water is frequently very 
salt or brak. 

Pans can seldom be seen at any distance except from high 
ground, and frequently they are so inconspicuous that you cannot 
see them till you are standing right on the edge of them. 

They may be from one to many score of acres in extent, and 
afford good cover from view on a plain. 

Reconnoitring on the March.—Reconnoitring has often to be 
done with the advanced or flank guard of a force on the march. 
In such case, because you are told to keep so many hundred 
yards from the main body and take the time from them, it is not 
necessary to go blindly on and run your head into a trap, or even 
approach a suspicious place without a due amount of caution, or 
else, in your endeavours to act up to the letter of the order, you 
may be prevented from carrying out the spirit. 
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The object of your being sent out is to give timely warning 
not only of the presence of the enemy, but of any position you 
may suspect of concealing parties of the enemy. Don’t, therefore, 
wait till you are fired on before taking precautions. 

The Boers display a great deal of ingenuity in making their 
plans, and it requires a good deal of ingenuity to anticipate and 
forestall them. 

Parties of the enemy may be concealed in buildings, kopjes, 
rivers, dongas, pans, &c., so if you see any such in front of you, 
move circumspectly. If it is a building, look and see if there are 
any saddle-horses standing about under the shade of the trees. 

In all cases the best plan is not to approach within a thousand 
yards until the suspected cover has been inspected from two or 
three sides at once. 

This need cause little delay, for when you halt at a thousand 
yards two flanking parties just canter on, also keeping outside the 
thousand yards radius, and, if all appears clear, the three parties 
can then cautiously approach together. 

It is comparatively easy for a few men with horses to conceal 
themselves from view of a party approaching in one direction, but 
if that party breaks up into three, and approaches from as many 
sides at once, the chances of escaping detection are slight. 

The possibility, too, of being fired on from three different 
directions is naturally disconcerting, and so, if they are as discreet 
as the average Boer, the probability is that they will retire by the 
remaining exit before it is too late, and possibly even before their 
presence has been detected. 

No position is tenable for a large or small force from which an 
orderly retreat cannot be secured, and the Boer will time his retire- 
ment accordingly. If his horse has been shot he may have to 
hold up his hands. 

When you know that the enemy is retiring, do not be bluffed 
by a few ‘snipers’ told off to delay your advance, but just canter 
on round them and push on. 

On the other hand, if in like circumstances your front seems 
clear, be very cautious how you advance. 

Retiring.—In view of a possible retreat before a stronger party 
of the enemy, always have your plans ready, but avoid seeking 
shelter behind cover which you have not reconnoitred, or you may 
find yourself jumping ‘ out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ 

The same applies too in the case of pursuit, for a small body 
retiring may lead you into a warm place. 
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If one of your men gets his horse shot and is dismounted, do 
not stop to pick him up under a heavy fire if he is unhurt, but 
let him catch hold of your stirrup or horse’s mane and run along- 
side for a few hundred yards till you are out of range. 

It is quicker in the end: besides, in trying to mount behind 
you he may pull your saddle round and your horse may buck you 
both off. 

Look-out Man.—Never halt even for a few minutes without 
posting a look-out man, with a good glass, in the best available 
position within hailing distance. If his field of view is sufficiently 
extensive to allow of saddling-up after an alarm has been given, 
then, if you wish to, you can off-saddle. 

The Enemy's Position.—If the enemy is known to be in posi- 
tion in force and you want to find out his strength and the extent 
of his position, you should select your point to watch from, and if 
necessary go there before daylight. 

The light is worst during the middle of the day, so make use 
of the morning or evening light, if possible that time when the 
sun is behind you. 

At dawn you will see the smoke of their fires, especially after 
a wet night, and then the horses and oxen will go out to graze, 
and their numbers will assist you in forming an idea of the 
enemy’s strength. There is not much else to be seen owing 
to the hills, but you may note where the animals go to drink, 
the position of their red crosses, their lines of lateral com- 
munication, &c. 

Note, too, the kopjes or bush in advance of their main position, 
from which they can get a good view of the approach of our 
patrols, with a chance of sniping at those who are too inquisitive. 

Though the Boer has no regular chain of sentries, yet if he 
has anything to conceal he must draw the line somewhere. 

He is an eminently practical man, and does not make ten men 
do work which can be as well performed by two or three; he will 
therefore only post a group here and there to watch ground which 
cannot be seen from his main position or by his cattle and horse 
guards. 

Two or three Boers may be occupied at one and the same time 
in guarding their cattle whilst grazing, watching and sniping at 
the enemy’s patrols, shooting game, and perhaps even swooping 
down and driving off horses or cattle which have strayed too far 
from their opponents’ lines. 

Whilst they hold a position the same commandos usually occupy 
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and watch the same parts of it, so every inch of their portion of 
ground is thoroughly well known to them. 

Horse.—A South African bred horse keeps his condition best, 
as he will get his head down and nibble whenever you get off his 
back. He is less excitable, too, than most English horses. An 
imported horse, bred north of the Equator, takes at least a year 
to get used to the change of seasons, not to mention the change 
of food. 

When campaigning it is not the fast work which kills the 
horses, but the long hours, heavy weights, and want of sleep and 
food. It is as well, therefore, to halt if possible where there is 
grazing, and to dismount whenever you halt even for a few 
minutes. 

The safest way to secure the horses of a patrol on the veld at 
night is to place about a dozen in a circle, each one being tied by 
the reim to the headstall of the next horse on his left, allowing an 
interval of only a foot between their heads. 

In this way the horses cannot of course lie down, but they 
keep each other warm and cannot get loose without breaking two 
reims instead of one. If one horse is dead beat he can of course 
be knee haltered or tied up by himself. 


Kit.—Don’t carry anything on your horse which you can do 
without, for an extra stone weight, which matters little for a short 
journey, will kill a horse when carried daily for long hours. 

When you have access to your waggons every few days, the 
following necessary articles will be found sufficient to carry on 
your horse :— 


Carried on Horse. 
Blanket under saddle. Greatcoat. 
Waterproof cape, long and light, to put on in a thunderstorm 
on the march, enabling the greatcoat to keep dry for night. 


Waterproof sheet. Wire-cutters. 
Water-bottle. Nosebag. 
Field-glasses. Mess tin. 

And the following small articles in a saddlebag or holsters :— 
Spare ammunition. Soap, tobacco. 
Emergency ration. Map, pocketbook. 


Night-cap and small linen bag containing coffee or cocoa and 
sugar. 
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A pannikin of coffee can be boiled in fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and is most refreshing after a long ride. 

Orders.—It is seldom necessary to conceal from your men the 
object of your errand; so, in order to get as much intelligent 
assistance from them as possible, be careful to explain what your 
plans are, and what you expect them to do under various circum- 
stances. 

If you have to detach small parties for particular purposes, do 
not tie them by too few or too many instructions. 

Men are very apt to gallop away as soon as they have been 
told where to go, without waiting to learn when, where, or how 
they are to come back, in which case the chances are that you do 
not see them again all day. 

Don’t look upon your men as all alike, but select the most 
suitable men and horses for each job. For instance, a short- 
sighted or nervous man on a white horse is obviously the one to 
send to the rear with an unimportant message. 

Reports.—Be careful that any information, whether positive or 
negative, which may affect the immediate future is sent in the 
quickest way possible to the nearest responsible officer whom it 
may affect. A full report will of course be sent, in addition, to 
the proper quarter. 





The Women of the Salons. 


V. MADAME DE STAEL. 


[J\HERE is no more dazzling figure in modern European history 

than Madame de Staél. The daughter of Necker and the 
Revolution, she lives to see the new condition of society which is 
ushered in by the battle of Waterloo. She is the connecting link 
between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Brought up 
in an age when women influence greatly indeed, but influence 
exclusively from their own homes and Salons, she runs about 
Europe always talking and always writing, carrying on an 
immortal warfare with Bonaparte—the newest of new women, as 
she is certainly the cleverest and the most extraordinary. 

She makes for herself a life which the concisest of encyclo- 
pedists and biographers seem unable to compress into the usual 
half column. She plunges into politics. She is stateswoman, 
novelist, playwriter, actress, metaphysician, patriot, intriguer, 
musician, philosopher. What is she not? As a Salonidre her 
Salon is nothing. It is only its mistress who counts. Its 
habitués are there, not to talk with each other, but to listen to 
her. In the other Salons it is the men who make history. In 
this, it is the woman who whispers in their ear, who suggests 
this, proposes that, and makes them say at the Tribunat 
to-morrow what she thinks in her rooms to-night. So that 
Napoleon says, ‘Ce n’est point un salon, c’est un club’—and 
exiles her. 

Born in Paris, April 22, 1766, Germaine is almost from the first 
a cause of disagreement between the parents who love her. Papa 
is so gay, and Mama so strict! The bright, ugly, black-eyed 
baby distracts M. Necker with her infant vivacity from the great 
cares of his position. He is the best of playfellows. At what 
absurd age does a little woman discover that one admires her, and 
finds her small sayings laughable, and her small ways charming ? 
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When her mother receives, Germaine sits by her side on a very 
straight-backed little chair (Madame thinks straight-backed chairs 
and uncomfortableness in themselves virtuous and regenerating 
to the soul), and listens with a very keen little mind, which no 
doubt takes in much more than that righteous mother fancies, to 
the most brilliant conversation of an age gorgeous in its setting. 

All the guests speak to the little girl, Here are Grimm, 
Raynal, Thomas, Marmontel, who especially love to draw her out. 
Be sure Germaine replies to them with a perfect confidence. It 
is not, indeed, a very good bringing-up for a small person 
naturally not a litle vain. 

She is still quite a child when she is writing to her mother : 

‘My dear Mama,—I want to write to you. My heart is 
drawn tight: I am sad: and in this large house I see now only 
a desert.’ 

And again : 

‘Let me kiss you a thousand times, and press you to a heart 
that belongs only to you and Papa.’ 

Before the practical English mind condemns the letter-writer 
as an affected little poseuse, it should remember that Germaine is 
a French child, and that when she is no longer a child she never 
knows an emotion—and she knows many and passionate ones— 
without talking or writing about it. 

Some painter should put on canvas that garden scene at St. 
Ouen, where she is sent as a girl to recover her health after too 
much brain work, and where, with a little Mademoiselle Huber, 
she amuses herself by declaiming tragic verses, and reciting plays 
and poems, dressed in white like a wood nymph. She is not at 
all pretty. She is never pretty. She has rather coarse features, 
and a certain bold brilliancy of expression, not all attractive. 
But then every fresh feeling re-creates her face. She is at this 
time divinely young. And her ugliness is now, as later, so clever 
that it interests more than any placid beauty. 

She has written tragedies before she is grown up. She has 
& mind that dares anything. She has already begun to idolise 
her father with that idolatry which only dies at her death. She 
herself says that the enlévement of Richardson’s Clarissa is one 
of the events of her childhood ; and might well exclaim with the 
heroine of another novel, ‘Il me faut des émotions!’ ‘ That 
which amused her was that which made her weep,’ writes 
Mademoiselle Huber. There is no other girl in the world—not 
even another French girl—who is at sixteen or seventeen years 
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old such a brilliant compound of genius, vanity, inspiration, 
sentiment and impulse, as Germaine Necker. 

The richest heiress in France is just twenty when she marries 
the Baron de Staél-Holstein, Swedish Ambassador in Paris. He 
is much older than herself. He is nobody. He only lends his 
wife a name which she is to render immortal. They separate 
pretty soon without making any extraordinary fuss about the 
parting. A friend of De Staél’s says that he is always ‘sincerely 
attached to his charming wife, although she shows entire indif- 
ference to him.’ That may be so. But perhaps the Baron finds, 
with Lamartine, that ‘celebrity is like a fire which burns when 
one is close to it, and gives light when one is away from it. Happy 
he who is far from a woman’s glory!’ 

With her marriage begins that torrent of events which forms 
Madame’s life. 

She is still a very young wife when the long smouldering misery 
of her country breaks into flame. She has an absorbing passion for 
liberty. She has already published her Letters on the Works and 
Character of Jean Jacques Rousseau, which are themselves a clever 
girl’s passionate hero-worship for the man ‘without whom,’ says 
Napoleon, ‘there would have been no revolution in France.’ 
Before the meeting of the States-General—that ‘ baptism day of 
democracy,’ ‘ the extreme unction day of feudalism ’—she watches 
from a window the great procession of the twelve hundred deputies 
with an exultant joy. It remains for another woman, much less 
brilliant and further-seeing, to say, ‘Do not rejoice ; out of this 
day will arrive frightful disasters to France and to us.’ 

Madame is with her father at his disgrace and at his recall to 
power. It is the Millennium—it is the Golden Age—it is Utopia! 
And to-day she is at Versailles and the great Insurrection of 
Women. As soon as possible after the birth of her son in the 
dramatic August of 1790, she joins her parents at Coppet. But, 
‘I have all Switzerland in a magnificent horror,’ she writes, and 
rushes back to Paris. 

It is supremely characteristic of her now and always that she 
should find anything better than inaction. She must be moving, 
doing, to the fore. A Revolution—and I not in it? Social Paris 
still sociable though its streets run with blood—and I not there 
to talk? There is no human face that expresses such an extra- 
ordinary degree of vitality and energy as Madame de Staél’s. She 
arrives in her dearest capital, and starts there the first, the most 
brilliant, and the most influential of her Salons, the Salon of the 
Revolution. 
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It is pre-eminently of French society that it can be said that 
it is at its liveliest and wittiest in a time of anarchy and con- 
fusion. If one is French one must amuse oneself. And if, without, 
there is tragedy and ruin, why, within only the more need to 
distract one’s thoughts. In this Salon, besides, there is not only 
laughter. Here meet the old nobility and the men of the tiers 
états. The habitués are Talleyrand, Barnave, Chénier, Lafayette, 
Lally Tollendal, Narbonne, and Benjamin Constant. Madame 
does not lead the conversation gently, imperceptibly, as did the 
Salonniéres of those old Salons of that old world, gone for ever. 
Her personality dominates the room. Those flashing black eyes, 
those full, passionate lips, could never belong to a woman content 
to be merely tender and charming. She wants to make felt her 
power and the genius of which she is supremely conscious—and 
can but be conscious. She talks politics in a fire of enthusiasm. 
She writes ‘the most important part of Talleyrand’s Report on 
Public Instruction in 1791,’ and now is imploring Barras, the 
only member of the Dvarectovre admitted here, to spare one or 
another victim of that insatiable monster, universal anarchy. 

Before long she is saving her friends by her own exertions. 
She hides Narbonne in her house, and, with that infinite wit and 
resource that never desert her, prevents the officials from search- 
ing it. If she ever is, as Sismondi says, ‘excessivement pol- 
tronne,’ she certainly does not show it now. She has instead the 
mettle and pluck of a war horse. On that awful day of the 
Massacre of September she tries to escape to Coppet. She is 
stopped and taken to the Hotel de Ville, escorted by that mob 
who the next day murder the Lamballe with nameless atrocities. 
The carriage is three hours in getting through the streets. The 
people, goaded to madness by its aristocratic appearance, howl 
blasphemies and death. The gendarmes won’t help her, except 
one, who is with her in the carriage, and falls under the potent 

charm of her cleverness, and promises to save her with his life. 
In the Hotel de Ville she is brought before Robespierre. Manuel, 
the ‘ procureur of the Commune’ and her friend, finds her there, 
and after many hours of waiting conducts her, in the safe shelter 
of the darkness, through midnight Paris to her home. The next 
morning she leaves for Coppet. There is no scene in either of 
her novels half so dramatic as the story of that September day. 
If she had written her own romance of the Revolution it would 
have outlived many Corinnes and Delphines. 

Early in 1793 she pays her first visit to England. She joins 
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the little colony of emigrés at Mickleham. They are all very 
gay, witty, and poor. Neither poverty nor the horrible scenes 
they have come from (and in which they must have left many of 
those dear to them) prevent them from entertaining each other, 
and forming little Salons and picnic parties after the light- 
hearted manner of their nation. Their morals are by no means 
too strict, says English respectability. Some people give Narbonne 
to Madame de Staél as a lover. The Miss Berrys disapprove of 
her. Madame is to the fore in this society as she is in all 
societies. She recites tragedies, and reads aloud the first chapter 
of her Influence of the Passions on the Happiness of Nations 
and Indiwiduals. When she has found time to write it, Heaven 
knows. How she finds time to write any of her works, much less 
to think of them, is certainly known to no one in this world. 
‘Since you sleep all night and act or talk all day,’ says her 
cousin and biographer, ‘when do you reflect and study?’ ‘In 
my sedan chair,’ replies Madame with her inimitable confidence. 
And she is back again at Coppet writing her Reflections on 
the Trial of the Queen, with her impassioned pen dipped in the 
impulsive pity of an ardent heart; weeping for the death of her 
mother; and then back again in Paris ruling her Salon of the 
Directowre, and fighting tooth and nail that greatest of fighters, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The history of their quarrel is after all only the history of 
two powers who both want to be absolute in the same territory. 
It has been said that it is unworthy the manhood of Napoleon to 
persecute a woman. But it would certainly have been incon- 
sistent with his matchless cleverness to ignore the ‘talent and 
influence’ of her whom he called a ‘ restless intriguer,’ with ‘a 
mania for writing about everything and of nothing.’ There can 
be no higher compliment to her power and genius than that 
Bonaparte fears them, just as there is no better testimony to 
his unique ability than that Dia Ainées d’Exil which she writes 
to expose his character. 

To this her second Salon—her Salon of the Consulate or the 
Directowre—come at first his brothers Lucien and Joseph. She 
can influence them. 

She influences, too, the journalists and the newspaper editors 
who now rub shoulders in her rooms with aristocrats who are still 
wearing the humble clothes which they first donned as a protec- 
tion in the Terror. The great ladies of the old régime are not at 
all above meeting here the men of those classes once called lower 
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—of imploring of them, of gaining from them, by flatteries to 
which only love could make them stoop, the restoration of exiled 
friends. 

Madame herself is hardly of these great ladies. There is a 
coarseness about her somehow, in her strong passions, overweening 
energy, and vaulting ambition, which have very little of the calm 
and refinement, and a thousand times more life and vigour, than 
ever ran in the blue blood of a dying aristocracy. It is a marvel 
that she can hold her Salon for an hour, in spite of a Napoleon. 
For that most ‘ exquisite pleasure’ of her life, ‘the pleasure of 
conversing in Paris,’ she fights with all her talents and powers. 

Her adherents slink away from her at last, afraid to stay ; 
and Madame, undaunted, publishes her Essay on Literature, 
wins them back in spite of themselves and of danger, talks once 
more as well and as much as it is only given to her to talk, brings 
out Delphine at Geneva, and in 1803 is banished by Napoleon to 
forty leagues from Paris. 

If one cannot be in the capital there is no good in being in 
France at all. To be out of Paris is extinction! All the loveli- 
ness of Lake Leman only causes Madame to exclaim, ‘ Oh, for the 
gutter of the Rue de Bac!’ She is still panting from the effects 
of her fight with Napoleon, and not more in a frame of mind to 
approach sober German philosophy than the great calm of nature, 
when she rushes frantically to Metz, Frankfort, Weimar, Berlin, 
and the acquaintance of Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland. 

It is not, everything considered, very surprising that these 
grave thinkers find themselves unable to judge Madame wholly 
kindly. She is the more generous. She is always a warm 
admirer. She is not, it would seem, less self-confident now than 
usual. She argues philosophy with Goethe with the same impas- 
sioned brilliancy and ignorance of the subject as, later on, says 
Byron, ‘she preached English politics to the first of our English 
Whig politicians the day after her arrival in England.’ 

She chats vivaciously on subjects to the study of which her 
listeners have given all their lives, their deepest earnestness, and 
their profoundest thought. ‘ ‘To philosophise in society,’ says one 
of them, writing of her with not a little bitterness, ‘means to 
talk with vivacity about insoluble problems.’ These heavy people 
are in the dumps and must be roused! Madame plunges head- 
long into discussions where men and angels fear to tread. She is 
much too impulsive to be reverent. She always wants to be first, 
to attract notice, ‘to excite passion, no matter what.’ She does 
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not wait to hear her adversary’s reply. She jumps at the cleverest 
conclusions. Her whole genius is inspiration. ‘The altogether 
unprecedented glibness of her tongue,’ of which the grave Teutons 
complain, does not leave her a single moment for reflection or for 
self-distrust. When Robinson says to her later, ‘Madame, you 
did not understand Goethe, and you will never understand him,’ 
she replies, ‘Monsieur, I understand everything that is worth 
understanding ; that which I don’t understand is nothing.’ This 
is the key to all her brilliant mind, to her whole mental attitude 
towards the deepest intellects of her century. 

There is no wonder that such a very naive vanity should be 
ill content with the ‘moderate German plaudits’ given to her 
reading and reciting in public. It is not a little to the credit of 
her magnanimity that, though these stupid people don’t worship 
her half so enthusiastically as they ought, she is even now taking 
notes for her De l’Allemagne—that book which has been well 
called ‘the revelation of the genius of Germany to the French 
people.’ 

In 1804 the illness and death of her father recalls her to 
Coppet. She mourns him with a very loud and a very sincere 
grief; but, whether he is alive or dead, his daughter must be 
moving, doing, a power in the world. She runs through Italy in 
an ecstasy. She writes Corinne in another. She finishes it at a 
friend’s house very near Paris—to which she is creeping back, in 
spite of Napoleon. After its publication and the roar of delight 
with which it is received, he banishes her anew. It is supremely 
characteristic of the woman that, though she declares he has no 
heart, she is everlastingly appealing to it ; that, though she herself 
says, ‘Demosthenes and Cicero combined could not lead him to 
the least sacrifice of his personal interest,’ she never ceases to try 
upon him the effect of her own eloquence and cleverness. 

She goes back to Coppet. She holds there a kind of Salon. 
She writes plays and acts in them. Among her guests are the 
exquisite Juliette Récamier (for whose loveliness Madame de Staél 
says she would give all her own genius), Bonsetten, Werner, 
Prince Augustus of Prussia, and the inevitable Benjamin Constant. 
But even the society of her friends—and of such friends—cannot 
make Coppet endurable for long. She goes to Germany a second 
time, taking Constant with her. She has that famous interview 
with Goethe’s mother when she appears dressed as ‘Corinne’ in 
‘an orange and blue turban, a robe of the same, an orange tunic, 
and with a very short waist . . . and the usual laurel twig in her 
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hand.’ She must be now about forty years old, stout, snuff- 
taking, and, it must be presumed, without any very keen sense of 
the ridiculous. She meets Fichte, and asks him to give her an 
account, ‘in fifteen minutes or so,’ of that. famous system which 
it has taken him all his life and genius to evolve. The disgust 
of the poor man may be imagined. He has not spoken for ten 
minutes when she interrupts him—‘ It is enough ; I comprehend ; 
I comprehend perfectly ’"—and tells him a little anecdote from 
Munchausen’s Travels to illustrate his theory of ‘I’ and ‘me’! 
It is impossible to conceive of another mind at once so clever and 
so inadequate. Madame’s intellect is like her life: it puts one 
out of breath to follow it. 

She is at Coppet again now, writing De l’ Allemagne, acting 
plays, entertaining friends, and having her portrait painted as 
Corinne, seated on a rock with a lyre in her hand, by Madame 
Vigée le Brun. The sitter declaims tragic passages from Cor- 
neille and Racine, to give her face the proper expression. She is 
the best of actresses—of the kind that are born, not made. She 
publishes her De l’ Allemagne, that ‘most masculine production 
of the faculties of woman,’ and is exiled for it. These banish- 
ments give her so much excitement and so much fame that to 
such a nature as hers they cannot be an unmixed evil. But she 
is coming—nay, has come—to that time when she realises to the 
full how little even such a celebrity as hers is satisfying, and that 
‘the love of all is but a small thing to the love of one.’ 

Her husband is dead. Her relations with Benjamin Constant— 
whatever those relations may once have been—are certainly now 
not more than friendship. To that bored and brilliant cynic she 
has played a part at least not all ignoble—she has made him do 
what he can. She is a middle-aged woman—who ought to have 
known better, says the world, when it hears the story hereafter— 
when she falls in love with De Rocca. M. de Rocca is a French 
officer who has distinguished himself in Spain and returned home 
wounded, and is young, brave, chivalrous, and enthusiastic. It is 
Madame’s fame which first attracts him to her, no doubt. And 
on her side? A passion which has been looked upon as almost 
exclusively ridiculous places her character, not the less, in its 
best light. What has she to gain by marrying him? She has 
everything to lose. If it is a folly, it is a generous folly. There 
is nothing so pathetic in her history as her passionate conviction 
that there is no blessing in life comparable to a happy marriage. 
It is her cousin who says, very truly, that the inconvenience of 
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love matches is ‘ précisément qu'on ne choisit pas.’ Madame has 
to suffer many of these inconveniences. She keeps her secret, 
indeed, as much as such a woman can. It is not till after her 
death that everyone knows of her imprudence and her happiness ; 
but if she had had to lose the world for it, to her it would have 
heen the world well lost. 

The natural imprévoyance of her character cannot prevent 
her from having much anxiety about her husband’s precarious 
health. ‘ There is only one unhappiness in life,’ she says; ‘ the 
death of what one loves.’ 

In 1812 their child is born. By now, the rigid swveillance 
of Napoleon has become intolerable to Madame’s energetic spirit. 
She escapes from Coppet on May 23, 1812, with De Rocca, and 
her son and daughter De Staél, to Vienna, and through Austria to 
Russia and Sweden. On the journey are many narrow escapes 
from the vigilance of the tyrant, and dramatic adventures which 
quite suit Madame’s penchant for the picturesque. She stays 
six months in Sweden, and, after twenty years absence from it, 
visits England once more. 

This visit is throughout in the nature of a triumphal pro- 
gress. England does not like Madame less because Bonaparte 
hates her. Her talents have made her not only the first woman 
in France, but the first woman in Europe. Hundreds of these 
cold Englishwomen have sobbed over her Corimne and Del- 
phine. The most exclusive of the great houses fling open their 
doors to her. She visits Lord and Lady Jersey, Lord and Lady 
Hardwicke, Lord Liverpool. She is at the Hollands’ and at 
Rogers’s literary dinners. Among her acquaintance are Canning, 
Lord Grey, Campbell, Bowles, Croker, Coleridge, Byron, Sir James 
Macintosh, Wilberforce—all the celebrities of the time. Her 
appearance at a party creates a furore. People get on the chairs 
and tables to see her. This ‘spiritual Amazon ’—this constella- 
tion to whom all the stars sing Te Dewm—talks, harangues, 
lectures, argues everywhere. Sir James Macintosh says he has 
dined with her ‘at the houses of almost all the Cabinet Ministers.’ 
‘ The most active, combative and voluble of all the human beings 
I ever met’ can put her volubility into four languages—German, 
English, Italian, and French. She quotes Latin. She has a 
‘very good battle’ with Lord Wellesley at Holland House on the 
Spanish treaty. The superior knowledge of her adversary does 
not daunt her in the least. Byron speaks of her society as an 
‘avalanche.’ The social rules which bind other people have no 
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hold upon her. ‘Mrs. Corinne always lingers so long after 
dinner,’ says the poet again, ‘that we wish her—in the drawing- 
room.’ When the De l’ Allemagne, suppressed in France, is 
published in London, the shout of applause is deafening. Jeffrey 
has already called her, on the strength of Corinne, ‘ the greatest 
writer in France since Voltaire and Rousseau, and the greatest 
female writer of any age or country.’ What is her position now ? 
To this woman with her ‘ strong passion for fame’ such a universal 
worship must be intoxicating indeed. It proves that with all her 
faults there must be something not a little noble in her, that 
though she drinks deeper of the nectar of celebrity than any woman 
has drunk of it before or after her, she never doubts that the best 
thing in life is not fame, but love. 

She goes home. The battle of Waterloo has given the French 
nation another of those changes which it needs, says Napoleon, 
about every three months to captivate its imagination—‘ with it, 
whoever does not advance is lost.’ 

At her brilliant Salon of the Restoration—‘ more instructive 
than a book and more amusing than a play’—Madame receives 
the Duke of Wellington, and can’t help saying of him to a 
friend in a whisper, ‘Il faut pourtant convenir que jamais la 
nature n’a fait un grand homme 4 moins de frais.’ She is now 
fifty. But her heart has the passion and vigour of twenty. Such 
a woman could never grow old. 

She is at Pisa with her husband, her daughter, and Schlegel. 
De Rocca’s health is wretched. It causes Madame an inter- 
mittent and tempestuous fear, which in deeper hearts is replaced 
by that persistent dull ache, called anxiety. Before this her 
mother has, in her own words, forced Mademoiselle de Staél to 
make a marriage of inclination. 

In June 1816 she returns to Coppet. She receives Byron, 
whom England, having worshipped, has turned and rent. Isn’t it 
characteristic at once of Madame’s boundless self-reliance, and of 
her impulsive heart, that one of the last acts of her life should be 
to attempt a reconciliation between the poet and his wife? She 
dies, after one of the most eventful and extraordinary lives ever 
led by a woman. 

Madame de Staél takes her own generation by storm. She 
inspires everywhere an enthusiasm of love or hatred. There is 
no medium. The time is not yet come when she can be regarded 
with that cold and disinterested eye which is to be supposed to 
search out truth. Her ample and vivid personality still takes one 
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in possession. Her rush of words, her rush of feeling, her 
inimitable intellectual daring, her supreme conceit, and her strong 
passions leave the beholder breathless, astounded, and in a frame 
of mind essentially unjudicial. 

In her bold inconsistency and her marvellous intuitions, she 
is supremely a woman. She is supremely unwomanly in her 
amazing egoism and her lust for fame. Take refuge with her 
from the battle of life without? She is herself a battle. Her 
love is a torrent of generous and undisciplined emotion. ‘If she 
gives herself up to her impetuous nature, says Benjamin 
Constant, ‘there is a commotion like a thunderstorm, or an 
earthquake. . . . Did she but know how to govern herself she 
could govern the world.’ That is her whole character summed up 
in little. 

Her works are personal in an extraordinary degree. It is ‘ I,’ 
‘me,’ ‘my, always. The most famous of her books are full of 
appeal, of insistence that the world should admire, not German 
literature or a heroine of romance, but Anne Germaine Necker de 
Staél-Holstein. 

Delphime is not immoral French fiction half so much as it 
is a brilliant girl’s passionate cry for enjoyment—the outburst of 
a very young heart that can’t yet quite believe that ‘we were 
not sent into the world to be happy, but to be right.’ 

Corinne, that ‘ chef-d’euvre of the youth of her talent,’ is a 
picture of Italy photographed upon a most poetic heart. Corinne 
crowned at the Capitol, Corimne with her lyre, her beautiful 
sentiments, and her passionate grief, has all the ardour and genius 
and the lack of stern cool common sense of the real Corinne, 
Madame de Staél. The authoress always writes, as it were, with 
the blood of her heart. Her cousin calls Delphine the book 
‘ where she has said everything.’ Her genius and weakness alike 
consist in this. She always says everything. She puts down 
what she feels at the moment. She never pauses to reflect what 
effect the record of those feelings will have on other minds. She 
never corrects or thinks over what she has written. When the 
hour for reflection has come she is busy composing something 
else. She writes in all places and at all times. When some one 
reads her a passage out of one of her own works, ‘ That is very 
beautiful,’ she says ; ‘did I indeed write that?’ In the stream 
of publications with which she floods the world she may well 
forget a few flowing phrases. If her feelings are always 
changing, they are not the less acute feelings for the time, 
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Corinne and Delphine will never altogether die, because when 
they are written they come straight from the heart of the woman 
who writes them, and abound in those touches of nature which 
make all men kin. The supreme achievement of Madame’s 
talent is doubtless De Allemagne. She studies for it for six 
years. It is part of her cleverness that when it is finished it 
appears to have in it the research of a lifetime. 

If her Dia Années d’Exil reveals a great deal more of her 
own character than it does of Napoleon’s, yet not the less, with 
her intuitive genius, she has her infidel a thousand times upon 
the hip. 

Her Essay on Literature, which has been called ‘ the greatest 
of all the literary productions of women,’ abounds in fine aphorisms, 
and has all the splendid dash and vigour which are pre-emi- 
nently the De Staél’s. 

There are few writers who have such quick flowing grace of 
expression, and at once such warmth, such spirit, such passion and 
such tenderness. 

It is Madame de Staél who loves to quote that inimitable 
definition of Shelling, ‘ Architecture is frozen music.’ It is she 
herself who says, ‘Comprendre, c’est pardonner, and by the 
mouth of her dying Corinne, ‘Tout comprendre rend trés indul- 
gent, et sentir profondément inspire une grande bonté.’ It is the 
most famous woman of her century who finds that ‘ For women 
glory is only a brilliant mourning worn for happiness,’ and that 
‘Everything which does not touch one’s heart leaves one’s life 
free.’ 

On a profounder subject she says, ‘The mystery of existence 
is the connection between our sins and our sorrows. I have never 
done a wrong which has not been the cause of a misfortune,’ 
and ‘One must take care, if one can, that the decline of 
this life be the youth of the next. To forget self without 
ceasing to be interested in others gives the soul something of 
the divine.’ 

All her thoughts have thus the softness of pearls or the sparkle 
of diamonds. They are exquisite gems for ornament, if they are 
not gold for use. 

Whatever be the judgment of future generations upon the 
talent of Madame de Staél, the woman herself is immortal. 

So long as human nature is an interesting study, so long 
will stand out clearly that strong figure in the flowing dress 
of the period, with the yellow turban on the black hair, the 
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laurel twig in the hand, the flashing eyes and brilliant 
coarse face. 


The other Salonniéres make their Salons their world. It is 
only this one who has attempted to make the world her Salon. 


S. G. TALLENTYRE. 





My Lady. 


by IS not her kind yet mastering air, 
Nor is ’t the glory of her hair, 

Nor yet the beauty of her eyes 

With the deep look of soft surprise ; 

"T is not the wit so often heard 

Where wisdom lines each airy word ; 

'T is not her humours grave and gay 

That give my Lady all her sway. 

My dainty Lady’s sovereign power 

Hangs not upon the passing hour ; 

The years may roll, and still the same 

She is my Lady and my Dame. 

My Lady’s face, my Lady’s voice, 

These make my heart and soul rejoice. 

And yet they fall full short of all 

That keeps me still my Lady’s thrall ; 

The secret why my Lady’s reign 

Can never turn to change or pain 

Is known alike to man and elf, 

It is that she is just—Herself ! 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 





Owd Tuesday. 


E was known all over the country-side as ‘Owd Tuesday,’ for 
only on that day of the week his donkey and cart went the 
round of the scattered farms and cottages on Wildersmoor ; taking 
the western half of the moor one week and the eastern the next. 
He dealt in pots and pans, brushes and yellow bowls, and real 
Ormskirk gingerbread. Year after year the old man went his 
steady rounds, growing more wrinkled, more bent, yet still fairly 
vigorous ; though the vigour was rather that of the spirit than of 
the body. 

He had a history. Most people have. But the life-stories of 
many are as dry trees. In the long years the leaves have withered, 
then the wood has died also. The story is there, but no longer 
living. Sometimes, however, the story resembles a tree of another 
kind—a tree in that old Thessalian wood where, if you touch a 
twig, it bleeds; so full of life is it, so full of pain. And this old 
man, bent and worn, this seller of pots and pans, had that in him 
which kept his story living, growing, suffering—a true Thessalian 
tree. 

There were some on that Lancashire moor who remembered 
him as a young man, hopeful, buoyant. In those far-off days he 
was a porter at Woffendale station, and walked about on holidays 
with a pretty girl who had promised to marry him. But fate sent 
him an accident, after which he could no longer leap and dodge 
among the crossing metais. And during his illness the pretty 
girl married an engine-fitter. 

Now for restlessness of soul there is no opiate so powerful as 
restlessness of body. All sorrow instinctively craves solitary wander- 
ing, and the lower ranks are happy in that they can always com- 
mand this nepenthe. The porter, enfeebled in health and smitten 
in heart, vanished from Woffendale to appear on the seaward moor 
with cart and donkey ; and gradually, as the years drifted by, to 
become known only as ‘ Owd Tuesday ’ 
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Those years did not bring good luck to his old sweetheart. It 
was said on Wildersmoor that the engine-fitter first ill-treated, 
then deserted the pretty girl ; and she, no longer pretty, struggled 
awhile with poverty and illness, finally became distraught, and 
wandered away none knew whither. 

The Wildersmoor folk, seeing Owd Tuesday with his donkey 
and cart appearing each week as usual, told him the lamentable 
fate that had overtaken his old love. He received the news with 
apparent indifference. ‘He had heard it i’ Riverton,’ he said. 
Whereupon Wildersmoor, feeling aggrieved by his coldness, 
stigmatised him as ‘ An ill-farrant owd nowt !’ 

Later that year, Farmer Blackshaw of Wildersmoor chanced to 
meet at Riverton Fair a friend who lived ‘ o’er th’ Ridge,’ that is, 
beyond the higher ground to the north of the moor. Tall, gaunt, 
silent, Farmer Hoviley had the reputation of being a confirmed 
bachelor and misogynist. Indeed, he often boasted of his home 
that ‘theer wurna a female about th’ place barrin’ th’ cows, an’ 
none too many o’ them neither!’ 

Having exchanged the moorland news for that of the Ridge, 
Farmer Blackshaw looked about him, and saw among the moving 
crowd the familiar figure of Owd Tuesday, who was buying a 
dazzling necklace of glass rubies at a stall. 

‘Going to start selling yon stuff, is he?’ observed Blackshaw. 
‘ Better stick to his pots an’ pans.’ 

‘Nay,’ returned Hoviley, ‘I reckon that’s fur some one o’er at 
whoam. Hoo thinks hersen a grand ’un wi’ jewels an’ such-loike. 
Hoo’s clean daft, tha sees.’ 

‘Ay, I see. I didna know. He’s living out nigh thee, then ?’ 

Hoviley looked embarrassed. 

‘’Tis this way,’ he replied, after a moment’s pause. ‘I conna 
stond women, as tha knows, but th’ poor chap coom to me saying 
as he’d found his owd sweetheart crazy-loike an’ wandering, an’ he 
couldna take her wheer he wur then. An’ th’ upshot o’ th’ matter 
wur that I let him ha’ an owd shippon rent free fur carrying my 
butter o’er to Woffendale twice a week. So he browt th’ donkey 
an’ th’ woman, an’ theer they be i’ th’ shippon.’ 

Blackshaw nodded approvingly. 

‘Well, I dunnot see as tha could ha’ done owt else,’ he said, 
and Hoviley seemed relieved. 

‘An I daresay hoo con do a bit o’ weeding an’ that,’ pursued 
Blackshaw. 

Hoviley shook his head. 
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‘Hoo does nowt. I couldna bide th’ sight o’ a petticoat about 
th’ farm. Hoo’s best i’ th’ shippon, amusing hersen wi’ stringing 
beads an’ singing at th’ top o’ her voice. Yo’ con hear her a good 
half-mile when th’ wind’s reet, but tha knows my place is a bit 
lonely, so it doesna matter.’ 

Blackshaw nodded again. 

‘An owd gown’ud coom in handy,’ continued Hoviley thought- 
fully. ‘It fair beats Tuesday an’ me to know what to do fur 
women’s gear; fur if he buys th’ stuff, who’s to make it up? Tl 
ha’ no more females roaming th’ place.’ 

‘Tl speak to my missis,’ said Blackshaw. 

‘Thank ye,’ responded Hoviley. ‘Them Winesour plums o’ 
mine are bearing well this back end. Happen Mrs. Blackshaw ’ud 
loike a few fur jam? Tl send a hamper o’er by Owd Tuesday 
next week.’ 

‘Ay, do. Hoo thinks a lot o them plums. I reckon theer’ll 
be summat ready fur him.’ 

Meanwhile Owd Tuesday, having purchased the necklace and 
sold a few yellow jars, departed homewards with donkey and cart. 
Once outside the town, he passed into the autumn glory; for the 
month was October, the air filled with golden sunshine and the 
scent of dying fern. The little cart creaked and the pots and 
pans gently clattered along the narrow winding lanes, where the 
hedgerows were ablaze and the harebells tangled themselves on 
the banks in company with catmint and yarrow. Then past a 
shining mere, over a strip of marshland, up the lower slopes 
of the Ridge, and through deep woods where the blue mist 
lingered among the tree-trunks—that beautiful blue mist 
almost within arm’s length, yet ever retreating as one advances ; 
always just beyond reach. On the other side of these old 
woods, not far from the swift river that ran seawards, was the 
Ridge Farm, where Hoviley lived in bachelor state, and till 
now had thanked Heaven there was not a woman within a couple 
of miles. 

The sun was changing to a ball of orange fire and the air 
turning chilly when Owd Tuesday reached the farthest of the 
scattered outbuildings of the farm, the disused cowshed that was 
his home. The doors stood wide open to the sunset, and a fan- 
tastic figure came to meet him. A grey-haired, wild-eyed woman 
in ragged garments, a pair of Hoviley’s slippers on her feet, and 
decked with cheap jewellery—rings, bracelets, and broad sparkling 
belt. 
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‘Well, Lyddy, an’ how art tha? I’ve getten a necklace fur 
thee. Here it be.’ 

The woman took the brilliant sham with delight. 

‘Is it fro’ th’ earl or th’ bishop?’ she enquired. For it was 
the poor creature’s delusion that these great folk of her little 
world were her friends. 

Owd Tuesday began unharnessing the donkey. 

‘It wur th’ bishopas sent it,’ he replied with serene mendacity. 
‘He towd me he didna need it fur to wear hissen, so he honded it 
oer fur thee.’ 

‘ Ay, tis fur my birthday.’ 

Poor Lydia clasped the ornament round her neck and turned 
indoors, followed by Tuesday leading the donkey. 

The shippon was more comfortable within than one would 
have expected. True the floor was of rough bricks, but the place 
was clean, and one may sleep in worse beds than a cow-stall 
heaped with fresh straw. There were several stalls, so the donkey 
had one, and the cart stood by itself at the far end of the shed. 
The usual bull’s-eye opening being too high to serve as a window, 
Owd Tuesday had sawn a hole in the door and fitted a pane of 
glass to it, thereby giving a cheerful view of the farm and the 
woods beyond. 

He fed the donkey, lit a fire in a small brazier, and fetching a 
kettle of hot water from the farmhouse, made tea and cooked 
some sausages he had brought with him. His companion did not 
assist in any way, but sat opposite on a wooden stool, fingering 
the necklace and watching the smoke from the brazier eddying 
out of the open door. 

‘ Here tha art, Lyddy.’ 

She took the plate mechanically. There was no table, but 
poverty soon learns that the knee is a very tolerable substitute. 
And what if the loaf stands on the floor? So long as the floor 
is clean and the loaf big enough, hunger will never miss the 
platter. 

The woman ate in silence while Owd Tuesday related his 
day’s adventures between mouthfuls. Probably she did not heed 
or did not understand one half of what he said; yet the man 
seemed to find a forlorn kind of satisfaction in talking. She was 
the only listener he had, the only human being who was affected 
by his doings—his gain or loss, his health or sickness. 

As the sunset faded and the thickening mist blurred the 


landscape, the shippon looked curiously picturesque, the ruddy 
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light from the brazier making it glow like a lava-lit cavern. 
Even the two figures sitting there seemed unreal in that illu- 
mination. Owd Tuesday,—wrinkled, stooping, yet bright-eyed 
and wearing an air of pathetic responsibility. Poor distraught 
Lydia!—her grey hair ruffled under its crimson kerchief, her 
scintillating mock jewels glittering as the light caught them 
before losing itself in the dark folds of her ragged gown. Ragged 
indeed, for poor Lyddy had long forgotten the use of a needle. 

The little creeping flames in the brazier threw their shadows 
with many others up among the rafters, fantastic shadows that 
moved and flickered. Now the donkey loomed portentous, a 
mastodon. Now the phantom of the cart seemed to roll its wheels. 
Now the yellow pots rose gigantic overhead like Egyptian water- 
jars, or shrank into mere acorn-cups. Beyond all these waxing 
and waning shadows playing hide-and-seek in the peaked roof,— 
beyond the open doors lay the dim landscape and the exquisite 
chill and silence of the autumnal night. Forest odours floated in 
with the undulating mist-wreaths, fresh scents of moss and tangled 
undergrowth and fallen leaves. Stars came out; and the crescent 
moon, deep orange in colour like a dying ember, touched the 
dark line of the woods, then sank behind them. 

The two in the shippon lingered over their meal. When it 
was finished, Owd Tuesday rose, and putting plates and cups into 
a pail, took them outside to be washed at the pump. This done, 
he closed one half of the double doors, leaving the other for Lydia 
to shut or not as she pleased; lit his pipe and strolled away into 
the darkness. The woman remained sitting by the brazier, hold- 
ing her hands over the coals, and occasionally bursting into 
snatches of song that broke oddly on the quiet. When the last 
ember faded into blackness, she sought her bed of straw, and, 
covered with an old horse-rug, slept fitfully till dawn. 

The years passed—five, ten ; each winter leaving more snow 
on Owd Tuesday’s scanty locks, sprinkling a little on Hoviley’s 
black head, and turning Lydia’s hair to whiteness. She was 
comfortably clad in these years, for Wildersmoor understood Owd 
Tuesday better, therefore gowns and shawls, not too much worn, 
found their way to the Ridge Farm. 

Then one New Year came in with frost of a severity unusual 
on that part of the coast, where the wet west winds blow up from 
the sea with velvet softness. This January no winds blew at all. 
Day by day the rime grew thicker on branch and twig, the frozen 
snow harder, till the world was one white glitter and the air iced 
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wine, under a sky of palest blue. It was the loveliness of the 
far North, of the Valkyria—the Slayer; and many fell by the 
Valkyria’s spear that bitter, beautiful January. 

Among the slain was Lydia. In his compassion, Hoviley had 
offered her an armchair beside his kitchen fire by night or day; 
but, despite Owd Tuesday’s entreaties, she steadfastly refused to 
leave the shippon. Perhaps she regarded it as her one sure home. 
Her old sweetheart did his best. With the doors closed, the 
brazier burning, with food and warm clothing, rugs and straw to 
burrow in, a fairly robust human being might have found the 
shippon a very tolerable abode even in that January. But Lydia 
was old and worn, the life in her not strong enough to resist the 
chill touch of the Slayer’s spear. So it happened that one morn- 
ing at the end of the month, when Owd Tuesday came in 
stamping the snow off his boots and saying cheerily, ‘ Theer’s a 
thaw, Lyddy!’ he met with no response from the slumbering 
figure in the cow-stall. 

‘We'll ha’ spring i’ no toime,’ he went on in a slightly appre- 
hensive tone. Lyddy seemed to be lying so very still. Then he 
saw that she had gone to seek the spring elsewhere. 

‘I reckon ’tis a’ fur th’ best, owd lad,’ said Hoviley some 
hours later, as he stood looking down on the dead woman. ‘I’m 
afeard theer’ll ha’ to be an inquest,’ he added. ‘I’ve seen th’ 
Register chap an’ he says theer mun be an enquiry into th’ cause 
0 death.’ 

‘Fur why ?’ demanded Owd Tuesday. 

‘Well, we conna get a doctor's certificate, tha sees. Lyddy’s 
had a bit of a cold this week past, but we couldna call in a 
doctor, fur fear he’d send her to th’ Asylum, as tha knows. It 
wur a choice betwixt th’ doctor an’ th’ inquest, an’ we took th’ 
chance o’ th’ inquest. Fur o’ course it wur best th’ poor thing 
should end i’ peace here in th’ shippon.’ 

‘They cut folks up at th’ inquests,’ said Owd Tuesday. 

‘Happen they'll not do it this toime,’ consolingly, ‘ an’ anyway 
it conna hurt th’ dead.’ 

Owd Tuesday’s face set determinedly. 

‘An’ when will th’ inquest coom ?’ 

Hoviley glanced at him. 

‘ Nowt’ll be done till to-morrow.’ 

Owd Tuesday nodded. 

‘I'm going o’er to Woffendale for a coffin. Theer’s real 
good uns theer a’ ready. I con bring it back i’ th’ cart.’ 
z2 
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‘I wouldna say o’er much as to who it be fur,’ observed 
Hoviley. 

‘I con say it’s fur a customer.’ 

‘A’ reet!’ 

All that day the air grew warmer and a soft west wind blew in 
sighing puffs from the sea, till the frost-crystals changed to 
water-drops and vanished. By nightfall the world was brown 
again and as wet as a snail in a shower. Melting snow ran in 
streams down every bank and gully, poured from dripping eaves, 
and fell in half-frozen masses from house-roofs with that hissing 
smash that is like no other sound. Now that the whiteness had 
disappeared from ground and tree, twilight seemed to close in 
more swiftly, and there was nomoon. Even the stars were hidden 
by grey cloud blown up from seaward to meet the mists that rose 
from the sodden earth. 

Owd Tuesday with his donkey and cart, returning in the dusk, 
looked themselves like the grey mist taking shape and form. The 
bent worn figure of the man, the tired plodding animal, the 
rickety cart with its melancholy burden—Age, Weariness, and 
Death, the shadows of Life. 

‘See here, owd lad,’ said Hoviley, as the old man . passed the 
farmhouse door with its glow of warm light, ‘give thy beast a 
good feed. Help him out o’ th’ stable o’er theer. An’ coom in 
to tea thysen.’ 

Owd Tuesday accepted gratefully for himself and donkey, and 
presently appeared in the kitchen. He was tired, and as subdued 
as ever; but Hoviley, being a lonely and observant man, noticed 
that underlying air of dogged resolution which usually means 
some speedy development of an unexpected character. 

When his guest returned to the shippon, the farmer followed 
to the door and looked after him. 

‘He’s up to summat,’ Hoviley muttered. ‘I conna mak’ it 
out.’ Then an idea struck him and he went out to a shed where 
a row of spades leant against the wall. He counted them. One 
was missing. 

‘Well, I'm dom’d!’ said Hoviley, and stalked up to the 
shippon. 

The doors were shut, but Owd Tuesday, hearing his voice, 
admitted him at once. He glanced round, saw poor Lydia lying 
very straight and still in the coffin, saw the missing spade, saw 
various other signs that confirmed his suspicions. 

‘So tha’s going to bury th’ poor thing on th’ quiet ?’ 
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‘Ay, I am,’ responded Owd Tuesday with decision. 

‘ Wheer ?’ 

‘T’ th’ woods.’ 

Silence for some moments, while Owd Tuesday continued his 
preparations. 

‘Tha’d do th’ same thysen, an’ tha knows it,’ he suddenly 
remarked, looking up. 

Hoviley did not reply, but stood meditatively stroking his 
beard. Presently he spoke. 

‘I reckon I mun see thee through wi’ this. “Tis always th’ 
way. Wheer theer’s owt to do wi’ a mon, yo’ con see th’ end on’t. 
But when theer’s owt to do wi’ a woman, yo conna see th’ end 
on’t. Theer’s wheer th’ difference cooms in. Hearken a bit, 
Tuesday! Th’ neet is as dark as a well. Neither thou nor I con 
see to dig wi’out a lantern, an’ a light ‘ud bring up keepers, to 
say naught o’ poachers an’ tramps. Now if tha'll wait till past 
midneet, we con take th’ poor thing i’ th’ donkey-cart nigh th’ 
spot tha’s thinking on an’ wait theer till dawn. One on us’ll 
ha’ to bring th’ donkey an’ cart back here i’ th’ dark, fur 
folks’ll be stirring early and wondering what it’s doing i’ th’ 
woods.’ 

Owd Tuesday listened and saw the wisdom of Hoviley’s plans. 

‘It'll be best,’ he said. ‘Thank ye!’ 

‘Nay—nay, ’tis nowt. Coom back to th’ house wi’ me an’ 
we'll start on th’ stroke o’ one.’ 

The tall clock in the farmhouse kitchen was striking the hour 
when Owd Tuesday, with Hoviley following, led the donkey-cart 
out of the shippon. The wheels sank silently into the mud, so 
that the little procession passed almost noiselessly into the wood- 
land track. So complete was the thaw, so warm the gusty wind 
that now and then ruffled the mists, that all the air was filled 
with the liquid whispering sound of dropping flowing water; a 
soft, continuous, tinkling rush, as though the whole earth were 
once more dissolving into the element from which it rose at the 
Almighty bidding. 

The night was so dark that only those familiar with the place 
could have kept in the rough track that was by courtesy called 
a road, and even for them progress was slow. It was past two 
before they reached the heart of the woods, where Owd Tuesday 
stopped. 

‘I wur thinking o’ burying her nigh th’ King. It ’ud be 
company loike.’ 
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He alluded to a tumulus raised long ago over some dead 
chieftain, and which as yet remained undesecrated. Wildersmoor 
said the Wizard Son of Lear slept therein, the Ridge folk main- 
tained it was the grave of Canute, once King of England, the 
Ringway people believed that a greater monarch than either Canute 
or Mannannen there awaited the resurrection. Whoever slumbered 
beneath that beech-crowned hillock, his resting-place was one of 
profound peace. Seldom indeed did human feet pass through the 
belt of fern to tread the brown beechmast over the dead chief's 
head. The few whose business led them into the woods usually 
followed the path ; glancing at the tumulus from a little distance 
with an indefinable feeling of friendliness towards the man who 
lay sleeping there through the centuries, whether king or wizard. 
Thus Owd Tuesday’s idea seemed natural enough to Hoviley, 
who replied— 

‘Tis a good thought. Id loike it mysen.’ 

The donkey and cart were accordingly turned to the left, 
where the branches interlaced overhead, and the narrow way 
might have been some frail sea-cave, so heavily the water dripped 
from every twig. Presently they emerged into a clearer space, 
and here Owd Tuesday paused again. 

‘Yon’s th’ King’s Grave,’ he said. ‘Happen tha’'ll stay by 
Lyddy while I take th’ cart and donkey whoam ?’ 

‘ Ay,’ assented the farmer; ‘I conna take ’em fur thee, fur if 
I wur to meet folks, they’d be more curious to know what I wur 
doing wi’ ’em than if they met thee.’ 

So the coffin was gently slid on to a heap of withered fern, and 
Owd Tuesday departed homewards. It would be fully two hours 
before he returned—perhaps longer, considering his weariness. 
But what is a two or three hours’ wait in a dripping forest to a 
man born and bred on that coast? Hoviley walked slowly to and 
fro, sentry fashion, while all round him was the tinkling and gurg- 
ling of falling water, and that indescribable sound heard in woods 
during a sudden thaw —a sound as of faint stirring, caused by the 
expansion of what we call inanimate nature after the bondage of 
the frost : swellings of bark and movements of twigs, displacements 
of earth and pebbles and dead leaves. Once or twice Hoviley 
looked up at the cloudy sky, then resumed his silent pacing. He 
said to himself that the rain would not come yet—not till after 
dawn ; which was better for the land. The expected downpour 
would sink into the softened earth instead of rushing off the sur- 
face. Then his thoughts went back many years. Against the 
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dusky heaven the leafless trees showed as blurred tracery; and 
not far away, the King’s Grave rose darkly in the gloom, a solid 
mass in the dim owl-light of the night. Yes, the King was com- 
pany somehow when a man was thinking of old times—perhaps 
because he had lain there so long while the footsteps of genera- 
tions had passed by. 

About five o’clock Owd Tuesday rejoined the solitary watcher. 

‘Theer wur nobody about,’ he said. ‘The donkey an’ cart are 
back reet enow i’ th’ shippon.’ 

‘That’s well,’ replied Hoviley. ‘ Yonder’s a stump tha con 
make shift to set on if tha’s a mind to. Tha mun be pretty fair 
done wi’ thy tramping.’ 

Owd Tuesday seated himself on the tree stump, and the two 
waited silently for the dawn. It came at length—a dawn of grey 
pearl, a slow increase of light rising over the rim of the world; 
and as it rose, the forest stillness became deeper. The gurgling, 
rushing water changed its voice, slipping softly on its way as 
though hushed by that wonderful pallor in the east. Minute by 
minute all things became clearer, outlines more distinct, as the 
pale light grew and grew, permeating the mist and the dropping 
water till the glimmering woods looked as though filled with grey 
spun glass. When the dawn showed the colour of the withered 
fern Hoviley took up the spade and turned to his companion. 

‘Tis time,’ he said. ‘ Wheer wilt tha lay her?’ 

But to decide this seemed a difficult matter to Owd Tuesday. 
He selected first one spot, then another, walked round the King’s 
Grave to see whether he would prefer the farther side, and hesi- 
tated so long that Hoviley at last remonstrated. 

‘By th’ Mass! if tha keeps on i’ this gait we'll ha’ the sun up 
an’ th’ inquest afore we’ve begun. Dost tha hear th’ birds a-twit- 
tering ?’ 

Thus admonished, Owd Tuesday looked at the mass of fern and 
leaves on which the coffin rested. 

‘I dunno as we could do better than lay her here.’ 

‘’Tis pretty enow,’ responded Hoviley. ‘An’ them leaves’ll 
cover up th’ spot so as folks’ll not notice owt.’ 

He dug the grave with a slant, so that poor Lyddy slipped 
easily into her resting-place in the peat. MHoviley carefully re- 
placed the fern-roots and dead leaves, and none would have guessed 
they had been disturbed. As the last handful of leaves was strewn 
the grey shining of the dawn suddenly changed to a ripple of gold 
that lit the woods. The sun had risen upon the earth. 
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‘Now, see here, Tuesday,’ said the farmer, standing in the 
radiance ; ‘I conna be seen wi’ this spade. Tha mun take it down 
by th’ river an’ hide it i’ th’ brambles at th’ bend. Ill fetch it 
whoam after dark. When tha’s done that, coom whoam thysen 
an’ ha’ breakfast. Th’ stir’ll not begin till th’ inquest chaps coom, 
or happen th’ doctor, an’ tha con bide i’ th’ barn-loft fur awhile 
till we see how th’ wind blows. Ill bring thee thy victuals.’ 

‘I’m obliged to thee,’ replied Owd Tuesday, taking the spade. 
‘I conna tell how ever I should ha’ got along wi’out thee.’ 

‘ That’s nowt. Tha’d better look sharp an’ get whoam as quick 
as tha con, fur yon sunshine willna last. Th’ rain’ll be loike a 
flood afore long, an’ tha’rt wet enow already.’ So they parted, 
Hoviley going home, and Owd Tuesday descending the slope of 
the woods to where the river swept below the Ridge. From thence 
there was a tolerably short cut across meadows to the farm. 

As Hoviley had predicted, that gold gleam of sunrise did not 
last. In about an hour a soft, drizzling rain set in, soon develop- 
ing into a steady torrent that maintained its volume all day long. 
Rather to his friend’s surprise, Owd Tuesday did not return to 
breakfast. Later, the Ridge farm had a good many visitors, 
official and otherwise. In the afternoon the coroner and jury 
arrived ; and though the former, with a few remarks respecting 
the propriety of bringing him there for nothing, left at once, the 
jury, having met to discuss the manner of poor Lydia’s departure, 
thought they might as well doso. Perhaps the pelting rain, com- 
bined with Hoviley’s hospitality and the comfort of the farmhouse 
kitchen, inclined them to regard the disappearance of the body 
with more equanimity than they might have shown in better 
weather. 

Of course search must be made for Owd Tuesday, though, as 
a neighbouring farmer observed, ‘ th’ owd chap wouldna be loikely 
to let on wheer he’d put th’ poor thing, however yo’ worrited 
him.’ 

‘ Theer’s th’ law, yo’ see.’ Hoviley spoke with the beautiful 
serenity that a situation such as his usually inspires; his com- 
plicity had not been suspected for a moment. ‘Not but what 
*tis natural enow in a way, but folk munnot mak’ th’ law fur to 
suit theirsen.’ 

‘Well, I dunno,’ said the other. ‘Theer’s nowt mysterious 
about th’ death. Owd Tuesday wurna th’ chap to neglect th’ 
woman, an’ hoo’s better out o’ th’ world than in it. I’m fur 
letting th’ thing rest.’ 
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‘I'd be glad enow,’ rejoined Hoviley with an air of engaging 
candour. ‘Owd Tuesday wur a quiet chap. I ha’ nowt against 
him. It beats me wheer he’s gone to.’ 

Which was true. Hoviley was much puzzled to account for 
Tuesday’s not having taken refuge in the barn loft as arranged. 

‘I reckon he’s hiding somewheer on Wildersmoor,’ suggested 
another man. ‘Theer’s a mort o’ folks theer as wouldna look o’er 
closely i’ th’ outhouses, an’ mout leave a platter wi’ summat on it 
outside at meal-toimes. I wouldna moind doing it mysen fur that 
matter !’ 

‘Nor I neither,’ said Hoviley. 

‘If yo’ coom to think on’t, continued the last speaker, ‘ th’ 
owd chap saved th’ place a sight o’ brass i’ th’ woman’s keep. 
See what hoo’d ha’ cost i’ th’ Union or th’ Asylum. Owd Tuesday 
saved th’ rates that, an’ made th’ poor crazy thing as happy-loike 
as he could. Dom me if I dunnot think he ought to ha’ a testi- 
monial, instead o’ being ferreted out loike a weasel !’ 

This opinion met with general approval, and the conversation 
drifted to other matters—land and the crops. At dusk the 
company dispersed, and Hoviley looked again in the barn loft. 
Owd Tuesday was not there. 

‘Th’ owd chap mun ha’ gone o’er to Wildersmoor fur sure,’ 
muttered the farmer as he climbed down the loft-ladder, and 
prepared to set off in the rain for the purpose of fetching the 
spade. Lying about in the wet does tools no good. 

He was crossing the yard when one of his labourers came 
hastily up to him. 

‘Owd Tuesday!’ he said, pointing to the road. ‘They've 
found him drowned i’ the river !’ 

‘Drowned!’ exclaimed Hoviley. 

‘Aye. He wur lying i’ th’ backwater at th’ bend.’ 

Hoviley went to meet the men who were bringing their burden 
through the gate. 

‘Lay him i’ th’ shippon,’ he said. ‘I'll see to things.’ 


So there was no ‘ferreting’ of Owd Tuesday. The spade 
discovered hidden in the brambles was held positive proof that he 
had buried his dead sweetheart somewhere near the river, and 
had then accidentally fallen in. 

A month or two later, when Hoviley and Blackshaw chanced 
to meet in Woffendale market, the latter naturally spoke of what 
had happened. 
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‘Owd Tuesday mun ha’ buried th’ poor thing theerabouts. I 
conna make out how ever he managed a’ by hissen.’ 

‘ Aye, it beats me too,’ said Hoviley, not choosing to tell any 
one how he had waited in the wet woods, and dug the grave in the 
whitening dawn. 

‘Folks has it on Wildersmoor,’ continued Blackshaw, ‘ that he 
drowned hissen on purpose. I dunnot hold wi’ that. Theer wur 
nowt fur him to drown hissen fur that I con see. Lyddy wur 
better off dead nor living.’ 

‘ Happen he thowt he’d be better off too,’ said Hoviley. 


C. L. ANTROBUS. 





Fishes and their Ways. 


HE Chief Constructor of her Majesty’s Navy frequently 
addresses himself to the problem of combining strength and 
carrying-power with buoyancy and speed. In reality it was solved 
long ago, when fishes were first launched, and their graceful taper- 
ing forms shot like silver arrows through the seas. No yacht has 
more elegant curves than a mackerel, which may be bought for 
twopence at any fishing port in the English Channel; no China 
clipper can show a better rate of speed. In its own element a fish 
is supreme in beauty, swiftness, and strength. Take a common 
species such as the bream. When fried or boiled, or even when 
lying upon the fishmonger’s marble slab, it suggests slow, heavy 
clumsiness. But nothing can be finer than the same creature as 
it is drawn out of the water, with spines and fins erect, protesting 
by every glistening scale on its quivering body against the in- 
dignity to which it is being subjected. It is then the embodi- 
ment of activity and energy. 

Fishes are exquisite—when they are fresh. Probably the 
artist does not breathe who is able to paint a red mullet or even a 
gurnard without doing an injustice to the fish. Red herrings do 
not awaken poetic images in the mind, but herrings as they 
emerge from the sea set the tongue a-babbling of ‘silver sheen’ 
and ‘ living moonlight.’ They make dull men into poets. 

Colour, from a fish’s point of view, is intended not so much to 
create poets as to safeguard its own skin and all it contains. The 
upper side is usually dark and the under side white. The hues 
of the back are infinite, being bronze in the wrasse, steel-blue in 
the grey mullet, shot-green in the pollack, claret in the bream, 
and rose colour in the gurnard, and all intermediate shades in one 
or other of their cousins. The race of flat-fishes is clothed in 
sober browns and greys, more or less mottled; albeit the quaker 
tints are, in many instances, relieved with spots of orange or red, 
as a plain suit is brightened by a flower in the buttonhole. 


x 
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Flat-fishes keep their white and blind side on the muddy or 
sandy bottom, and pretend that the upper and speckled side is a 
part of that bottom. This they do to avoid observation, for in 
spite of their awkward shape they are swallowed at sight by 
pertinacious enemies, to the manifest discomfort of both. A greedy 
cormorant curling up and attempting to swallow a plaice, which 
tries to be as disobliging as possible, affords an object-lesson not soon 
forgotten on the way not to behave at meal-times. But the bird 
usually succeeds in its object; and the flat-fish, in spite of 
persistent efforts to retain its natural flatness, at last disappears 
down the round, elastic throat of the cormorant. With a view to 
avoid unpleasantnesses of this kind soles are wont to hide them- 
selves in the sand, keeping only their eyes above the surface to 
act as sentinels. 

In reality the dark surface of a sole, plaice, or turbot is its 
side, and not its back. It is true that both eyes are visible, which 
is not the case when a mackerel or a conger is laid on its side, 
but this is simply owing to the fact that one eye of a flat-fish has, 
since the creature’s birth, passed across what we may call the 
bridge of its nose to keep company with the other eye. 

The wandering eye begins its migration at a very early age; 
so early, indeed, that it is a little difficult to detect it on its 
journey. A plaice a fifth of an inch in length, and five days old, 
carries one eye on each side of its nose; when three-fifths of an 
inch long, and about two months old, the left eye has crossed 
over to the right side. Lemon soles when one inch long, or two 
months old, have the left eye on the edge of the head, but when 
double that size and six months old both eyes are found on the 
right side. A sole assumes its lopsided aspect by the time it has 
been hatched two months. When a turbot is half an inch in 
length the right eye just begins to peep over the centre arch of 
the bridge; at three-quarters of an inch it is half-way across ; 
and at an inch the passage is complete, and the two eyes look out 
from the left side of the head. 

The lopsided fishes are rights and lefts just like shoes; soles 
and plaice lying all their lives on their left sides, and the turbot 
on its right side. So far from becoming tired of resting in the 
same position, flat-fishes have an inveterate dislike to being set 
on the dark side, which probably they call upside-down. This 
may be partly from force of habit, but perhaps arises also to some 
extent from an instinctive feeling that the display of the white 
surface is dangerous. If a fisherman were invited to select an 
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acrobat from among the fishes, his choice would probably be a 
conger, with its slippery skin, serpent-like grace, and rapidity of 
motion. Anyone who has stood in the stern sheets of a boat 
while an eighty-pound conger careered madly round his legs, 
knocking everything loose like battering-rams against the timbers, 
twisting the lines into hopeless entanglements, and finally dis- 
appearing over the side tail first, will not be inclined to deny that 
it is a cheerful and lively fish. But plaice and turbot, although 
apparently ill-fitted for gymnastic exercises, can turn somersaults 
with wonderful dexterity. Fishermen sometimes amuse them- 
selves by placing a newly caught turbot on its dark side. The 
fish immediately arches itself, stands on its head and tail, and 
topples over; and let the experiment be repeated a hundred 
times, the result is the same. As long as it retains strength to 
transact its own business, a flat-fish insists on seeing the world 
from the right point of view. 

Fishes in general have the power of changing their colour to 
match their surroundings, and flat-fishes have this faculty in a 
pre-eminent degree. The dark-coated plaice, which wanders from 
the shelter of the sea-weed to more exposed premises on the 
sand, conforms with marvellous rapidity to the prevailing fashion 
in dress, and comes out in a khaki overcoat. It may be the case, 
as has been suggested, that the change in colour is brought about 
through the action of its surroundings upon the nervous system 
of the fish. Anyway, the impression upon the nerves, and 
finally upon the skin, is produced through the medium of the 
eye, blindness putting an end to the valuable gift. 

The senses of fishes are well developed ; their sensory organs, 
as we might expect, being modified to suit the element in which 
they live. As a rule fishes have no proper noses, what seem to be 
their nostrils being mere pits in the skin which have no passage 
leading into the throat. This can easily be verified by an exami- 
nation of the first whiting that comes to hand. A stiff brush 
fibre can be thrust through the double nostril on either side, but 
will go no further. The ears of fishes, on the contrary, are where 
ears ought to be, but they have no opening on the outside of the 
head. What kind of music the drum of the ear is capable of it 
is difficult to judge; but such as it is, it is produced in a closed 
chamber. 


The eyes of fishes when alive are often of intense brilliancy, 
of which no idea can be formed by those who only see them when 
the life has departed, A poor [little wounded sand-eel brought 
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me a few evenings ago seemed to have twin diamonds set in its 
head: the next morning I was positively startled to see what a 
dull dismal wreck death had left. These eyes are as keen as they 
are beautiful. Naturally enough, they are best developed in active 
predaceous species which chase and seize their prey in the open 
sea; a mackerel, for example, instantly perceiving and darting 
upon any bright object passing rapidly through the water. The 
very alertness of this fish brings about its capture, for fishermen 
fix a tiny glittering tin fish above the hook, and the fascinated 
mackerel leaping eagerly upon the one is impaled upon the other. 
Even herrings, which do not usually take a bait, but are caught 
by means of nets, cannot resist the temptation of a shining hook. 
In Scotland fishermen let down a line among the shoals, with 
bare white hooks at regular intervals, and draw them up with a 
herring affixed by the mouth to every hook. 

Fishes have a line running down each side, marking out a 
series of pores communicating with nerves, which perhaps may be 
auxiliaries to the ordinary senses. If fishes cannot hear well with 
their ears or smell with their noses, they may be adepts at 
feeling with their sides. They certainly perceive not only noises 
made in the water, but sounds which proceed from the land. 
Fishermen in quest of such fishes as grey mullet maintain that 
any concussion near the shore, as the firing of a gun, will send 
every fin and tail into deep water. ‘Why, bless you, sir,’ said an 
experienced fisherman, ‘they can hear if but so much as a dog do 
bark.’ 

The bill of fare prescribed for animals is beautifully engraved 
on the ivory tablets of their teeth; the flat grinding molars of 
the ox and the elephant unmistakably indicating a vegetable 
diet, while the sharp canines of the tiger and the wolf show that 
their owners are eaters of flesh. The teeth of fishes are unlike 
those of mammals, in that they are attached to the jaws instead 
of being inserted into sockets in them; but they resemble them 
in so much as they are sharp or flat, feeble or strong, to match 
the special habits of the creatures in whose mouths they have 
been placed. What is their work? In other words, what is the 
food of fishes ? 

There are many thousands of species of fishes, and naturally 
there is a great diversity in their food. Nevertheless it is possible 
to divide it into seven distinct classes. Now, all animal life rests 
on a foundation of vegetables. Plants store up the vital forces in 
the air and the sunshine, and pass them on to the great army of 
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vegetarians, who in their turn yield them up to the animals 
which live on flesh. One or two additional steps may sometimes 
be interposed, but the result is the same. A caterpillar eats a 
cabbage, an ichneumon fly quarters her brood on the caterpillar, 
an insect-eating bird snaps up the fly, and a bird of prey pounces 
upon the fly-catcher and finishes the story. The inevitable order 
is plant, vegetarian, flesh-eater. 

The vast majority of fishes feed on fishes or other animals 
found in the sea. Probably, however, the vegetarians are more 
numerous than is generally supposed. For instance, all the text- 
books declare that the grey mullet feeds on the living matter 
obtained by straining sand or mud in its mouth, which doubtless 
is true; but they go on to explain that owing to the peculiar 
construction of its throat larger bodies are prevented from passing 
into the stomach, which is not true. No amount of letterpress 
will persuade a Land’s End fisherman that a grey mullet cannot 
or does not eat sea-weed: he is convinced from a lifelong 
observation of its habits that it does, and the fact that the 
fish’s stomach is often found full of sea-weed proves that the 
fisherman is right. Fishes which undoubtedly catch and swallow 
living prey are wont on occasion to treat themselves to a dish of 
vegetables. I have just assisted at the post-mortem examination 
of a bream which contained, in addition to a crab, large helpings 
of two kinds of sea-weed, in different stages of digestion. 

But, doubtless, it is the fact that fishes live for the most part 
on an animal diet, and it is obvious that this must consist largely 
of some other class than their own. If fishes ate fishes only, the 
race would soon become extinct. Fortunately, the sea is full of 
life, and for those which cannot or will not eat sea-weed there are 
worms innumerable ; jelly-fishes ; star-fishes and sea-urchins ; the 
great host living in shells, from the oyster to the periwinkle and 
the limpet ; crabs and all their kindred ; and, lastly, other fishes. 
The appetite must be capricious indeed which cannot find some- 
thing to tempt it among all this vast array. 

Whatever the nature of the food, fishes in health often 
continue to eat as long as there is any within reach, and room to 
stow it away. A pollack two feet long was brought in a little 
time ago which had been dining on pilchards ‘ not wisely but too 
well,’ and a little friend of mine out of curiosity thrust her hand 
into its gaping mouth, and drew out a pilchard by the tail. 
Pleased with her success, she repeated the operation, not once or 
twice only, but as many as twelve times, the greedy creature 
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having swallowed no less than a baker’s dozen of pilchards, each 
seven inches long. Voracity has sometimes to be dearly paid for. 
A John-dory was observed near the Land’s End the other day 
twisting itself about, and trying to escape the embarrassing 
attentions of some gulls. On examination it was found that the 
dory had so stuffed itself with small fishes that it was unable to 
sink, and had in this helpless state been attacked by the gulls 
and deprived of its eyes. 

Fishes, as arule, swallow their food without mastication ; their 
powerful digestions dealing faithfully with whatever can be 
induced to pass down the throat. The teeth are adapted for 
holding rather than for biting off morsels; and, with a view of 
preventing the escape of slippery prey, the front rows of teeth are 
often reinforced by others on the tongue, on the palate, or in the 
throat. 

Living fishes are usually swallowed head first, a common-sense 
plan adopted to prevent a row of sharp spines from piercing the 
captor’s throat. But a ling will seize a plaice by the tail, know- 
ing that its fins are too flexible to do more than tickle its throat. 
A big skate, which catches a crayfish fifteen inches long, knows 
quite well that swallowing a saw from the small end would be 
an easier feat than passing the crayfish to its desired destination 
head first. It therefore, in this instance, begins at the other end, 
and the unpleasant spines on the shell slip down without causing 
any discomfort—to the skate. 

Crabs and their cousins furnish food to a vast number of fishes. 
A big edible crab is a formidable person to tackle, and, even if 
it could be swallowed, is quite capable of rebellious proceedings 
afterwards. Therefore, a wise old skate waits until it can catch 
the crab with its armour off—that is to say, in its soft, defenceless 
condition after moulting its shell. When this happens, the 
usually prim mouth of the skate suddenly becomes a yawning 
cavern, and the crab disappears. 

The sand at my feet as I am writing this is swarming with 
humble members of the crab tribe, known as sand-hoppers. 
When the tide is out, the cocks and hens come and scratch them 
up; and when the sea covers the sand, the fishes come and dine. 
These, and allied species of crustacea, furnish an endless supply 
to bass and pollack, to gurnard and bream, to mackerel and 
conger. I have seen twenty-eight of these creatures taken out of 
one small bass, and no fewer than a hundred and twenty-six out 
of a fifteen-inch whiting. 
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Plaice, which feed largely on shell-fishes, especially on a 
molluse called the razor-shell, possess a number of blunt teeth in 
the throat, with which they crush the shells on their way down. 
Soles, on the contrary, whose favourite diet is worms, have slender, 
pointed throat teeth, adapted rather for holding than for crushing. 
Soles feed by night, and hunt the worms or shrimps by scent and 
touch. They have a curious habit of tapping the ground with 
their heads so as to disturb the worms, whose presence they 
detect by the filaments on their chins. The turbot, another of 
the flat race, confines itself to fishes, which it captures by lying 
in wait in the sand and suddenly darting at them when they 
come within reach. No fewer than sixty sand-eels have been 
taken from a turbot seventeen and a half inches long. 

Herrings and pilchards are among the fishes described by 
fishermen as living on ‘suction.’ That is to say, their teeth are 
undeveloped, and combs are attached to the bars of their gills to 
strain from the water the floating larve, eggs, and other minute 
creatures which form their food. The herrings of Loch Fyne are 
wont to feast not on ‘suction,’ but on solid shrimps. These 
shrimps are provided with ten tiny lamps, four in a row on the 
under side of the body, two on each of the front pair of legs, and 
one in the corner of each eye. To serve some private ends, the 
shrimps light up these lamps, but unfortunately the herrings are 
attracted by the general illumination, and put out the lights by 
taking in the lamplighters. 

The mackerel hunts down its prey by means of its great speed ; 
the turbot lies in wait for it in the sand; that curious fish, the 
John-dory, on the other hand, calmly and quietly stalks the herring 
or pilchard which it covets, and then, before the unfortunate fish 
knows what is happening, the dory shoots out its mouth into a 
long tube, and the meal is over. 

Congers have sharp teeth, as many fishermen can testify ; but 
they have a singular habit of allowing them to remain idle during 
the last six months of their career. They spawn but once, and 
then die. About six months before the eggs are deposited the 

congers cease to eat. Their teeth drop out, the bones of the head 
become soft, and finally death ends all. It is a peaceful but 
sombre close to an active and cheerful life. 
JOHN ISABELL. 
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Fyander’s Widow. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL), 
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‘In a Nortu-Country VILLace,’ ‘ Miss Erin,’ 
‘A DavuGurer OF THE Sot,’ &c. 


PART I—THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER III. 


Nothing coming, nothing going— 
Landrail craking, one cock crowing ; 
Few things moving up and down, 
All things drowsy. 
NORTH-CounTRY SONG. 


OSALIE passed a very unquiet night, and woke from a 
troubled sleep shortly after dawn. The dead-weight of 
grief, ever present to her since her bereavement, was now, as she 
dimly felt, supplemented by something else—something irritating, 
something unpleasant. As her scattered faculties returned to her 
she gradually recognised that this state of feeling was produced by 
several small causes. The two visits which she had received 
yesterday, and which she had supposed to proceed from mere 
officious goodwill, had, as she now acknowledged, been prompted 
in all probability by aspirations as unjustifiable as they were 
unseemly. Her subsequent interview with Mrs. Greene had 
disagreeably enlightened her on this point, and had also made her 
aware of the kind of gossip to which she must expect to be 
subjected. Then—all through that long, lonely, heavy day Isaac 
Sharpe had not once put in an appearance. He, her husband’s 
faithful friend, the only real friend whom she herself acknowledged, 
had not thought fit to look in for so much as five minutes to cheer 
her in her desolation. As she thought of these things hot tears 
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welled afresh to her eyes. Oh, how desolate she was! No one 
really cared for her, and, what was almost worse, no one seemed 
to believe in the sincerity of her affliction. 

As she lay tossing uneasily on her pillow, and as the light 
grew and brightened, and the birds’ jubilant songs mingled with 
the distant lowing of cows, a new sense of disquietude came to her, 
proceeding from a different and very tangible cause. It was broad 
day—Monday morning—a morning of exceptional importance at 
the farm—and no human being seemed yet to be afoot. Reaching 
up her hand to the old-fashioned watch-pocket which hung in the 
centre of the bed, she took down Elias’s heavy silver repeater and 
pressed the spring. Ting, ting, ting, ting, ting! Five o'clock. 
Sitting up, she sent the two cases flying open and gazed almost 
incredulously at the dial beneath. Ten minutes past five—no 
less! She sprang out of bed and flung open her door. 

‘Jane! Susan! What are you about? Tis past five o’clock, 
and churning morning. How did you come to oversleep yourselves 
like that ?’ 

There was a muffled murmur, a thud upon the floor, a pat, 
pat of bare feet across the room above, and a door overhead 
opened. 

*‘ Was ye callin’, mum ?’ 

‘Was I calling? I should think I was calling! Have you 
forgotten what morning it is?’ 

‘Nay, missus, that I haven’t. Lord, no. “Twas this day 
se’ennight as poor master was buried. Dear, yes, so ‘twas.’ 

A lump rose in Rosalie’s throat, but she steadied her voice and 
said coldly : 

‘Iam not talking of that. It is churning morning, as 
you know very well. You should have been up and about an 
hour ago. Make as much haste as you can, now, and come 
down.’ 

She closed the door with just sufficient noise to indicate the 
condition of her feelings, and hastened across the room to the 
open window. Drawing the curtains apart, she looked out. A 
glorious summer’s day. Not a cloud upon the pearly-blue 
expanse of sky, the leaves stirring gently in a fresh breeze—a 
breeze laden with all the exquisite spicy scents of morning: the 
fragrance of dewy grasses, of sun-kissed trees, of newly-awakened 
flowers. The monthly rose-tree climbing round her mullioned 
window thrust its delicate clusters of bloom almost into Rosalie’s 
face, but she pushed it impatiently aside. Her eyes cast a keen 
AA2 
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glance on the homely scene beyond. Above the time-worn roofs 
of the farm-buildings, where the green of the moss and the mellow 
red and yellow of the tiles were alike transfigured by this mystic 
glow, she could see last year’s ricks shouldering each other, their 
regular outlines defined, as it were, with a pencil of fire; the great 
meadow beyond, which sloped downwards till it reached the church- 
yard wall a quarter of a mile away, broke into light ripples, tawny 
and russet, as the breeze swept over it. 

Surely these were sights to gladden a young heart—even a 
heart that had been sorrowing—yet the expression of Rosalie’s 
eyes grew more and more discontented and displeased, and a 
frown gathered on her brow. 

The fowl were flocking impatiently about the gate of the 
great barn-yard; yonder, on the further side, from beneath the 
tiled roof of the line of pigsties she could hear loud vocifera- 
tions; turning her eyes towards the stable-buildings which 
ran at right angles to them she could see that the doors were 
fast closed, and could hear the rattling of chains and stamping of 
heavy hoofs within. The Church Meadow ought to have been cut 
to-day—the grass was over-ripe as it was; men and horses should 
have been at work since three o’clock. No figures appeared even 
in the neighbourhood of the barn; and looking beyond to the 
barton proper she could see that it was empty. No wonder that 
the lowing of the cows had sounded distant in her ears: they 
were still in their pasture by the river. Poor creatures! crowding 
round the gate, no doubt, as the fowl were doing close at hand, all 
clamouring alike for the attention which was evidently withheld 
from them. What was everyone about? Why had not the men 
come to their work as usual ? 

She performed her toilet hastily and somewhat perfunctorily, 
and when at last a sleepy-looking red-haired man came slouching 
up the lane which led to the farm, he was surprised to see a 
figure in rustling print and broad-brimmed chip hat standing 
in the midst of a bevy of cocks and hens, scattering hand- 
fuls of grain with wide impetuous sweeps of a round, vigorous 
arm. 
‘Hallo! What’s the hurry, Sukey?’ he inquired pleasantly. 

But the face which was flashed upon him was not the rosy 
and somewhat vacant one of Susan, but belonged to no less a 
person than ‘ Missus’ herself. 

‘What’s the hurry, Job?’ she repeated severely. ‘I should 
like to know why there isn’t a little more hurry? What has 
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become of all the men? Has anybody gone to fetch the cows? 
What is everyone about, I say ?’ 

Job tilted his hat a little sideways on his red locks, the better 
to scratch his head, and gazed at his mistress with a puzzled and 
somewhat scandalised expression. 

‘Ye must expect things to be a bit onreg’lar for a bit, mum,’ 
he remarked. ‘Seein’ the loss we've had, and us all bein’ so 
upset like about poor master, we ha’n’t a-got the ’eart to go 
about our work as if nothin’ had happened. It bain’t to be 
looked for. Nay now,’ he continued mildly, ‘an’ we didn’t look 
to find yerself a-goin’ about this way—we didn’t, sure. It 
scarce seems nait’ral. If I may make so bold as to say so, it do 
seem ’—here Job fixed an expostulatory glance on the angry 
young face that was confronting him—‘it d’ seem scarce right, 
mum.’ 

‘Job Hunt,’ returned his mistress haughtily, ‘you are not 
called upon to make remarks upon my actions; but I will tell 
you so much: it is my duty to see that the work in this place is 
properly done, and I intend that it shall be properly done. Go 
and call the other men at once. Tell them if they are ever 
again so disgracefully late they shall all be fined. Call them 
quickly,’ she added with an imperative tap of the foot, ‘and then 
go and fetch the cows.’ 

As she turned to re-enter the house she caught sight of 
Susan, who was evidently exchanging astonished and depreciatory 
grimaces with Job, while Mrs. Greene, in the background, was 
raising hands and eyes to heaven. 

‘Come, get to work,’ she cried sharply. ‘Skim the cream, 
Susan; and you, Jane, get the churn ready. Well, Mrs. Greene, 
what are you staring at? Have you never seen me work before, 
that the fact of my turning up my sleeves need astonish you so 
much? I suppose you can find something to do about the house. 
Give me that other skimmer, Jane.’ 

‘Ho dear, yes, mum, I can find a plenty to do about this here 
house. I wur but a-lookin’ at you, mum, because it do really 
seem a’most too much for flesh an’ blood to be a-takin’ on itself 
as you be a-takin’ on yourself now, mum. Dear, yes! but 
it’s to be hoped as ye won’t overtax your constitootion, Mrs. 
Fyander.’ 

‘Go and clean the kitchen grate,’ said Rosalie, beginning to 
skim with great rapidity and decision; ‘and see that you black- 
lead it properly,’ 
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‘Ho yes, mum, J’l/ blacklead it,’ returned the elder matron, 
without, however, attempting to move from the spot where she 
stood, and continuing to fix her eyes mournfully on her mistress 
—‘ Ill blacklead it right enough,’ she repeated, with a kind of 
groan, after a pause, during which she had meditatively polished 
first one skinny bare arm and then the other with a not over- 
clean apron. 

‘Well, why in Heaven’s name don’t you go, then?’ cried 
Rosalie impatiently, for she felt Mrs. Greene’s sorrowfully dis- 
approving gaze right at the back of her head. 

‘I be going, mum,I be going. If I mid take the liberty of 
remindin’ you, mum—'tis your hat as you've a-got on your 
head.’ 

‘Well?’ inquired Rosalie, reddening ominously. 

‘Well, Mrs. Fyander,’ returned the char-woman, with an 
insinuating smile, ‘wouldn’t you like me to run upstairs wi’ it 
now and fetch you down your cap?’ 

‘No,’ replied her mistress very shortly ; ‘if I had wished for it 
I should have sent for it. You need not be so officious. The 
strings would get in my way while I worked,’ she added a little 
inconsequently. She felt she was lowering herself by making this 
explanation, yet she could not bear that even Mrs. Greene and 
the two maids should think her wanting in respect to Elias’ 
memory. 

Mrs. Greene withdrew, murmuring under her breath that it 
was to be oped as nobody wouldn’t chance t’ look in that morn- 
ing, which was not, indeed, very likely, the hands of the old- 
fashioned clock in the kitchen beyond just pointing to the quarter- 
past six. ' 

For some minutes nothing was heard but the clinking of the 
skimmers against the sides of the vats as the rich cream, clotted 
and crinkled and thick, was removed therefrom. The scene was 
a pretty one; indeed, such a dairy on such a summer’s morning 
must always hold a charm and a picturesqueness of its own; and 
now that the angular presence of Mrs. Greene was removed there 
was absolutely no discordant element in this cool harmony. The 
dairy itself was a wide, pleasant room, its buff walls and red-flagged 
floor throwing out the exquisite tints of the vast tracts of cream, 
each marked off by its own barrier of glancing tin, and varying in 
tone from the deep yellow of that portion destined for the morn- 
ing’s churning to the warm white of the foaming pailfuls which 
Job poured from time to time somewhat sulkily into the vat 
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nearest the door. Then there was the green of the gently swaying 
boughs without, seen through windows and open door, the bril- 
liant patch of sunlight creeping over the uneven threshold, the 
glint of blue sky between sunlit green and sunlit stone. The 
brave array of glittering cans on the topmost shelf added their 
own share of brightness; the great earthenware crocks and pans, 
some the very colour of the cream itself, some ruddy in tone, some 
of a deep rich brown, lent also valuable aid; then there were tall 
white jars containing lard, carefully-packed baskets and smooth 
wooden vessels piled high with eggs, little squares of filmy gauze 
hung out on lines in readiness for the golden rolls of butter which 
they were soon to enfold. The figures of the girls themselves— 
for the mistress of Littlecomb Farm was no more than a girl in 
years—gave the necessary and very delightful touch of human 
interest. Susan and Jane, in cotton dresses and large aprons so 
immaculate that the mere sight of them was sufficient to recall 
that it was the first day of the week, were not without a certain 
rustic charm of their own; as for Rosalie, standing in the fore- 
ground, with her sleeves rolled up on her white arms, her print 
dress fitting so closely to her beautiful form, the hair hastily 
rolled up escaping into such exquisite curls and tendrils round 
brow and ear and shapely neck—Rosalie was as ever what 
her admiring old Elias had once called her—the leading 
article. 

When the churn was fairly at work, the skim-milk duly meted 
out to the pigs, and the long procession of dairy cows were saunter- 
ing back to their pasture under the guardianship of Job and the 
three ‘chaps’ who had till then been busily milking, Rosalie 
removed her hat and sat down to breakfast. 

The flush of annoyance still lingered on her face, and, while 
she ate, her glance wandered through the window to the premises 
without. She could hear Robert Cross and James Bundy leisurely 
leading out the horses, inducing them with many objurgations 
to stand while they were being harnessed to the rattling, creaking 
mower. How slow they were! They should have been in the 
field hours ago, and yet they slouched about as though the beau- 
tiful golden morning were not already half over. Now, at last 
they were starting—no, here was James coming back for some- 
thing they had forgotten. Rising hastily from her chair, she 
leaned out of the open window, tapping impatiently on the pane. 
‘What are you about, Bundy? Why on earth don’t you try and 
make a little more haste ?’ 
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‘Mum?’ gasped Bundy, turning round a vacant, weather- 
beaten countenance adorned with the smallest fraction of a nose 
which it was possible for the face of man to possess. 

‘I say, why don’t you make more haste when you have lost so 
much time already ?’ 

‘I be making so much haste as ever I can,’ responded James, 
much aggrieved. ‘I be just a-comin’ to fetch the ile-can. 
’Twouldn’t be no use to get to work without the ile-can.’ 

‘Why didn’t you think about the oil-can while Cross was 
harnessing the horses? ’Tis nearly eight o’clock—you have lost 
half your morning’s work.’ 

Bundy looked up at the sky ; then, still in an aggrieved manner, 
at his mistress. 

‘ We was all so upset,’ he was beginning, when she interrupted 
him fiercely : 

‘Don’t let me hear another word about-your being upset! If 
I can attend to my business, you can attend to yours, I should 
think. ’°Tis but a1 excuse for disgraceful laziness.’ 

‘We was upset,’ asserted Bundy with much dignity, ‘and, as 
for bein’ behind, if it comes to that we can keep on workin’ a bit 
later this a’ternoon.’ 

‘You must certainly work later this afternoon ; but how long 
will this fine weather last, think you? Besides, you know as 
well as I do that it is much better for the horses to work in the 
early morning. There! get started now, and try to make up for 
lost time.’ 

She returned to her breakfast, and James rejoined his com- 
panion at a slightly accelerated pace. But, by-and-by, her atten- 
tion was caught by the sound of voices, apparently in placid 
conversation. Back to the window again flew she: the village 
carpenter, who was supposed to be repairing the yard-gate, had 
just arrived, and was leaning negligently against one of the posts, 
while Abel Hunt, Job’s brother, a large bucket of pig-food in 
either hand, was leisurely talking to him. 

‘I will give them a few minutes,’ said Rosalie to herself. 
‘ After all, I mustn’t be too hard on them.’ 

Once more she went back to the table, finished her egg, and 
drank her second cup of tea, the trickle of talk meanwhile con- 
tinuing without ceasing. 

Pushing back her chair, she returned to the windowimpatiently. 
The carpenter had remained in the same attitude, without even 
unfastening his bag of tools; Abel had set down his pails, and 
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propped himself up against the other gate-post; the pigs were 
wildly protesting in the background. 

Rosalie recrossed the room hastily and went to the door. 

‘Do you intend to gossip here all day?’ she inquired with 
flashing eyes. 

‘We was jest a-talkin’ about the melancolly event,’ explained 
the carpenter. 

‘You will oblige me,’ said Rosalie, ‘ by keeping to your work. 
Abel, take those pails across to the sties at once. Remember, I 
will have no more dawdling.’ 

Abel took up his pails, and the carpenter unfastened his tools, 
the expression of both faces alike shocked, wounded, and asto- 
nished. 

‘If this goes on,’ murmured Rosalie to herself, ‘I shall not 
only break my heart, but go out of my mind. Oh, Elias, you 
were clever as well as kind—everything seemed to go by clock- 
work when you were here—oh, why did you leave me?’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


An’ o’ workén’ days, oh! he do wear 

Such a funny roun’ hat, —you mid know’t— 

Wi’ a brim all a-strout roun’ his heiir, 

An’ his glissenén eyes down below’t ; 

An’ a coat wi’ broad skirts that do vlee 

In the wind ov his walk, round his knee. 
WILLIAM BARNES. 


ALL the forenoon was passed in butter-making, and in the after- 
noon Rosalie betook herself to the mead to superintend the 
operations of James and Robert. It was not until after tea that 
she had leisure to change her dress and make her way, by the well- 
known little footpath that skirted the cornfields and wound across 
the downs, to Isaac Sharpe’s farm. 

She found that worthy standing contemplatively in the middle 
of his yard. There had been sheep-shearing that day, and the 
master had worked as hard as any of the men; now, however, the 
naked, ungainly-looking ewes had returned to their pasture, the 
newly-taken fleeces lay neatly piled up in a corner of the barn, 
and Isaac was at liberty to straighten his weary back, relax his 
muscles, and smoke the pipe of peace. 
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Tall, massive, and imposing was this figure of his, ever at its 
best in the smock-frock and serviceable corduroys and leggings of 
week-day wear; his wideawake, turned up at the back and project- 
ing in front in the orthodox shovel form, was decidedly more 
becoming than the Sunday beaver. He started as the yard-gate 
creaked upon its hinges, and Rosalie’s black-robed figure passed 
through. 

‘Why, Mrs. Fyander,’ he cried, hastening towards her, ‘ be 
this you? I’m glad to see ye. Is there anything I can do 
for ’ee ?’ 

Rosalie could hardly have defined the motive which prompted 
her visit; her desolate heart felt the need of sympathy ; in this 
strange new life of hers she yearned to find herself once more, if 
but for a moment, in touch with the past. ‘No, Mr. Sharpe,’ she 
said with a little gasp, ‘I don’t think there’s anything you can do 
for me. I only came because I—I—oh, Mr. Sharpe, everything 
is going wrong !’ 

Isaac Sharpe took out his pipe and opened his eyes very wide. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘ come—tell me what be the matter.’ 

‘Everything’s the matter,’ returned the widow in a shaking 
voice. ‘Oh, Isaac, I can’t get on without Elias!’ 

‘Can’t ’ee now, my dear?’ returned Isaac, blinking very hard. 
‘Well, I’m sure ’tis nat’ral.’ 

Rosalie gave a little sob, and the farmer, stretching out a 
large brown hand, patted her arm soothingly. 

‘Don’t ’ee take on, though,’ he said. ‘Nay now, don’t ’ee 
take on, my dear. Cryin’ never did nobody no good.’ 

‘I’m so lonely,’ went on the girl brokenly. ‘I miss him at 
every turn.’ 

‘Ye’d be like to do that,’ responded Sharpe judicially. 
‘Dear, yes—ye’d be like to do that.’ 

‘Everything is at sixes and sevens,’ she pursued plaintively. 
‘The men think they can do just as they like; it was eight 
o'clock before they began their mowing this morning.’ 

‘Well, I never!’ ejaculated Isaac. ‘Eight o'clock! What be 
the world comin’ to?’ 

‘The very maids won’t get up,’ continued Rosalie. ‘This was 
churning morning, and it was after five before anybody moved. 
None of the men came near the place until six; the cows were left 
in the pasture, none of the beasts were fed !’ 

‘Shockin’! shockin’!’ commented the farmer. ‘ Dear heart 
alive! I never heard o’ sich doin’s !’ 
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‘When I speak to them,’ cried Rosalie, her voice rising with 
the recollection of her wrongs, ‘they turn round and tell me they 
are all too much upset to think of work.’ 

‘Do they now ?’ in tones of deep disgust. ‘ Well, an’ that’s a 
pretty story !’ 

‘Yes. And you know, Mr. Sharpe, ’tis the last thing Elias 
would have wished—that the work should be neglected and every- 
thing allowed to go wrong like this; yet they seem to think me 
heartless for expecting things to go on as before. And the worst 
of it all is’-—here poor Rosalie began to weep hysterically — they 
don’t any of them believe that I am sorry for Elias, and they 
think ’'m going to marry again; and, and—two hateful, odious, 
impudent young men have already come to court me.’ 

Her sobs well-nigh choked her as she made this last an- 
nouncement ; and Isaac, full of concern, fell to patting her arm 
again. 

‘Don’t ’ee now, my dear, don’t ’ee. Well, ’tis very annoyin’ 
for ee, ’m sure. There, don’t ’ee cry so. Well, well! to think 
on’t! Started coortin’ a’ready, have they? Well, they mid ha’ 
waited a bit! But come in a minute, do ’ee, Mrs. Fyander, and 
sit ’ee down. Deart heart alive! dear heart alive! poor Elias ’ud 
be terrible upset if he were to see ye a-givin’ way like 
this.’ 

He half persuaded, half propelled the still weeping widow 
across the yard and into his kitchen, where, sitting down near the 
table and covering her face with her hands under the heavy crape 
veil, she continued to sob until her host was nearly distracted. 

‘Here, my dear, take a sup o’ this, ’twill do ye good.’ 

Rosalie threw back her veil and took the glass which he 
offered her. Raising it to her lips, she found that the dark decoc- 
tion which it contained was excessively strong, unusually acid, 
and unspeakably nasty. Fresh tears, not prompted by sorrow 
this time, started to her eyes as she set down the glass. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Sharpe,’ she said ; ‘I am better now. I don’t 
think I'll finish it. It seems very strong.’ 

‘Ah, it’s that,’ agreed the farmer with some pride. ‘Sloe 
wine Bithey d’ call it; she do make a quart every year. Wonder- 
ful good for the spasms, or sich-like. She do get taken that way 
sometimes in her in’ards, pore old soul! an’ she says a drop 0’ 
this do al’ays set her to rights. Sloe wine! ah, that’s what it be 
called; ye’d scarce think ‘twere made o’ nought but the snags 
what grows in the hedges—jist snags an’ a trifle o’ sugar. But I 
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do assure ye ’tis that strong “twill sometimes lift the cork out o’ 
the bottle. Now, Mrs. Fyander, ye’d best finish it; tis a pity to 
let the good stuff go to waste.’ 

But, as Rosalie gratefully but firmly declined, the worthy man 
appeased his thrifty conscience by draining tae glass himself. 

‘Well now, Mrs. Fyander,’ he resumed, as he set it down, ‘I 
be trewly sorry that ye be so vexed an’ ann’yed wi’ the men comin’ 
so late; but, if I may advise ’ee, be a bit stiff wi’ ’em; don’t ’ee 
let ’em fancy they can impose upon ’ee because ye be a woman.’ 

‘TI assure you, Mr. Sharpe, I showed them very plainly that I 
was vexed this morning. I spoke as severely as I could.’ 

‘Lard, my dear, them chaps don’t care for words; more per- 
tic’lar a woman’s words. Bless you! they’ve all got women-folks 
uv their own, an’ they be well used to scoldin’. ’Tis different wi’ us 
men; when we be angry we can dang here and there, and use a 
bit o language. Then, d’ye see,’ said Isaac, leaning forward confi- 
dentially, ‘the chaps understand as we be in earnest ; but ’t’ud be 
no manner o’ good your tryin’ to do that, my dear; *twouldn’t 
come nat’ral to ’ee, and they wouldn’t think a bit the better of ’ee 
for it. Nay, nay,’ he repeated mournfully, ‘ they wouldn’t think 
the better of ’ee.’ 

A faint smile hovered round Rosalie’s lips, but Isaac remained 
quite serious. 

‘A woman must show by her deeds that she be in earnest,’ he 
went on after a pause. ‘’Tis the only way, my dear. Deeds and 
not words for a woman !’ 

Here he paused again, shaking his head reflectively. It was 
possible that his thoughts had travelled back to that memorable 
box in which his erring father had enshrined the riven locks that 
testified to his own transgressions and the vigorous retaliation of 
nis wife. Isaac’s late mother had certainly been a woman of 
action. 

‘That’s it, my dear,’ repeated Sharpe, emerging from his 
reverie, ‘ ye’ll be forced to turn to deeds. Next time them chaps 
comes late, jist you up an’ fine them. Says you, “Short work 
desarves short pay. Bear in mind,” says you, ‘“ that accordin’ 
to the work shall be the wage.”’ 

‘Yes, I might try that,’ agreed Rosalie. ‘But the worst of it 
is they lose so much time and do their work so badly when they 
do come.’ 

‘Then, jist make a’ example o’ one o’ them—that’s your best 
plan. Give the worst o’ them the sack, and ye’ll find the others 
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ull settle down like—like lambs,’ said the sheep-farmer, bringing 
out the simile triumphantly. 

‘Thank you very much for your advice, Mr. Sharpe. I'll take 
it. And now—’ she paused a moment, blushing—‘ what would 
you recommend me to do with regard to my other difficulty ? 
How am I to make people understand that I don’t mean to marry 
again ?’ 

‘Well, a body ’ud really think they needn’t be so pushin’, 
remarked Isaac. ‘It be downright ondacent for ’em to be 
a-hangin’ about ’ee so soon F 

‘They have no business to think of it at all, Mr. Sharpe,’ 
interrupted the widow fiercely. ‘I shall never, never put anyone 
in my dear Elias’s place!’ 

‘That’s very well said, my dear,’ returned Isaac, looking at 
her with real kindness and emotion. ‘’Tis the proper spirit. I 
myself, as you may have heard me say, was never one to set up 
for wedlock. Well, ye’ve had a husband, and a good ’un, an’ 
you be in the right o’t to be satisfied wi’ that, just as I be satisfied 
wi’ havin’ no wife at all. Dear heart alive! when I were a young 
chap the maids did use to be castin’ their eyes at me, but I never 
took no notice, and when I grew more staid there was one very 
perseverin’ woman, I do mind—very perseverin’ she were. Ah, 
she come to house here, time and again, wi’ one excuse or another, 
and at last, so soon as I did see her comin’ I did use to shut door 
in her face.’ 

‘Why, that’s what I shall do,’ cried Rosalie, laughing, and 
clapping her hands—‘that’s the very thing I shall do. Thank 
you for the hint, Mr. Sharpe. That again, you see, will be deeds, 
not words.’ 

Isaac looked kindly at the bright face and sparkling eyes, and 
nodded cheerfully. 

‘That be the way to take ’em.’ 

‘I only wish I had thought of it on Sunday,’ she went on. 
‘Those two men sat and talked so long, that I was wishing 
them anywhere. I expected you on Sunday, Mr. Sharpe,’ she 
added, in an altered voice, while the smile vanished from her 
face. 

‘Did ’ee ?’ said Isaac, abashed, and guilty. 

‘Yes, I did, indeed—I thought you would have come if only 
in memory of old times.’ 

‘Why, to tell the trewth, I couldn’t a-bear to go nigh the 
place,’ blurted out the farmer. ‘Nay, nay—lI’ve been a-goin’ to 
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Littlecomb Farm Sunday after Sunday for nigh upon five and 
twenty year. I don’t know how you could expect me, Mrs. 
Fyander, to go there now as he be gone.’ 

He wiped his eyes with the sleeve of his smock-frock, and at 
this tribute to Elias’ memory his widow forgave the gruffness of 
Isaac’s tone, and almost, but not quite, the slight to herself. 

She gazed at him for a moment in silence with a quivering 
lip, and he wiped his eyes again and heaved a sigh. 

‘You do not think of me at all,’ said Rosalie, at last. ‘You 
don’t consider my loneliness, or what I feel when I sit there, 
looking at the two empty chairs, and thinking of how I used to 
sit between you, and how happy we used to be. Isn’t it worse 
for me to see his empty place than you? You might have come 
—even if it did hurt you—you might have come to bring me a 
word of comfort. I think you were very unkind, Mr. Sharpe!’ 

‘Don’t ’ee now, my dear,’ stammered Isaac, almost purple 
in the face, and with his usually keen eyes suffused with tears. 
‘I do really feel touched to the ’eart when you look at me so 
pitiful and say such things. God knows I’d be main glad to 
comfort you, but what can the likes of I do?’ 

‘You could let me feel that I had still a friend,’ sobbed 
Rosalie. ‘You might come and sit in your old chair, and we 
could—we could talk about Elias.’ 

‘That’s trew, so we could,’ agreed Isaac in a choked voice. 
‘Well, next Sunday—if I live so long—I’'ll not let nothing hinder 
me. I'll come, my dear. I d’ ‘low I should ha’ thought of you 
yesterday, but I couldn’t seem to think o’ nothing but how ’Lias 
warn’t there.’ 

‘ Well, I shall be very glad to see you,’ said Rosalie, rising, 
and tremulously beginning to pull down her veil. ‘AndI am 
very grateful for your kindness. Perhaps,’ she added hesitatingly, 
‘you might be able to look in one day during the week ?’ 

‘Nay,’ returned the farmer, ‘nay, Mrs. Fyander, not before 
Sunday. I be very busy to-week—we be shearin’, d’ye see, and 
there’s the big mead to be cut. Nay—not before Sunday.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ she responded a little stiffly ; and she went 
out of the house and across the yard without speaking again 
except to say Good-bye at the gate. 

The downs were now all bathed with the light of the sinking 
sun, and the topmost branches of the hedges which bordered the 
cornfields seemed turned to gold; while the banks beneath had 
begun already to assume the deeper tint that spoke of gathering 
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dew—dew that the morning light would turn to a very sheet of 
silver ; but Rosalie could only see the beauties of the world with- 
out through a mist of crape and tears. 

‘I have not a friend in the world,’ she said to herself, ‘ not 
one! Isaac wouldn’t even take the trouble to walk a quarter of a 
mile to see how I was getting on after following his advice. He 
is only coming on Sunday as a sort of duty, not because he wants 
to. Well, never mind, I will show him and everyone that I can 
look after myself. I want nobody's pretended pity since nobody 
really cares.’ 

And she held up her head beneath its heavy veil, and went on 
her way with a stately carriage and a firm step. 





CHAPTER V. 


He drow’d 
Hizzelf about, an’ teav’d an’ blow’d, 
Lik’ any uptied calf. 


An’ mutter’d out sich dreats, an’ wrung 
His vist up sich a size! 


WILLIAM BARNES. 


On the next morning when the men came slowly sauntering to 
their work they were surprised to see Mrs. Fyander, clad this 
time not in homely print but in ceremonious black, standing by 
her own door, with a severe expression of countenance. She held 
a note-book in her hand, and as each arrived she jotted down some 
memorandum therein. When the last straggler had appeared 
upon the scene, she summoned the entire band before her. 

‘Men,’ she said, speaking calmly and very distinctly, ‘since 
you seem to pay noattention to what I say, I must show you that 
I am not to be trifled with. I shall fine every one of you this 
morning for being late. I shall continue to fine you each morning 
that you are late, and I shall deduct from your pay a certain 
amount for every hour that you wilfully waste. In fact, for 
the future your wage shall be in exact proportion to the work 
you do.’ 

The men stared, gaped, and looked sullenly first at one 
another and then at their mistress. 

‘Do you understand ?’ she inquired sharply. 
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Job Hunt, his red-bearded face even more glowing than usual, 
answered in surly tones for himself and comrades. 

‘Nay, missus, us can’t say as we do!’ 

‘Well, then, I'll make it clear to you, rang out the brisk 
young voice. ‘You are paid for the work you do during certain 
hours, and if you don’t come here punctually, or if you waste 
any of those hours, I shall-deduct from your weekly wage the 
value of the lost time—I shan’t pay you, in fact, for work you 
don’t do!’ 

‘Nay, now,’ responded Job, rolling his head from side to side, 
and assuming a bullying air. ‘I don’t hold wi’ these here reg’- 
lations. Us don’t want no new rules, do us, mates ?’ 

‘ Nay, that we don’t,’ came the answer in a chorus of growls. 

‘Whether you want them or not, I mean to keep to them,’ 
returned Rosalie. ‘That will do; you can all go to work now.’ 

She turned, and went into the house; her heart was beating 
very fast, and she was rather white about the lips, but she had 
borne herself bravely, and no one would have guessed the difficulty 
she had found in nerving herself to take this stand. 

She could hear the men’s voices murmuring together discon- 
tentedly, but by-and-by the sound of heavy slouching steps 
moving away in different directions warned her that the group 
had dispersed. 

It being the morning for cheese-making, she presently went 
upstairs to change her imposing black robe for her working dress, 
and, chancing as she came down-stairs to look out of the window, 
she observed that Job Hunt was standing, arms a-kimbo, by the 
pigsties, in close conversation with his brother. Now, Job 
should at that moment have been far on his way to the pasture ; 
Abel ought to have been feeding the pigs: this was palpable 
defiance. 

‘Deeds, not words,’ said Rosalie to herself. ‘They think I 
am merely threatening—I must show them I am in earnest.’ 

She went across the yard, note-book in hand. 

‘It is now half-past five,’ she remarked. ‘You, Job, are two 
hours and a half late; you, Abel, an hour. I have made a note 
of the time. Moreover, if I find that you continue to disobey me 
I shall not keep you in my service.’ 

Job made an indescribable sound, between a snort and a groan, 
and slowly walked away. Abel, however, continued to stare darkly 
at his mistress, without changing his position. 

As Rosalie, now thoroughly incensed, was about to pour out 
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upon him the vials of her wrath, she suddenly perceived—the fact 
being unmistakably impressed upon her—that the pigsties near 
which she stood were in a most disgraceful condition. 

‘ Abel,’ she said, ‘when were these sties cleaned out? Not, I 
am sure, on Saturday.’ 

‘I were—mortal busy o’ Saturday,’ returned Abel in sepulchral 
tones. 

‘Why were you more busy last Saturday than on any other 
Saturday ?’ 

Abel shuffled from one foot to the other, and repeated sulkily 
that he had been mortal busy. 

‘You must clean them as soon as ever you have fed the pigs,’ 
said Rosalie sharply. ‘’Tis enough to bring fever to the place to 
have them in this state.’ 

‘ Pigs isn’t p’ison,’ responded Abel roughly. 

‘Do not attempt to answer me back like that,’ she cried. ‘ It 
must be very bad for the poor animals themselves. Get to work 
without a moment’s delay.’ 

‘Saturday is the day,’ growled the man. ‘ I’m—blowed if I 
clean ’em out afore Saturday !’ 

‘Mind what you are about,’ said his mistress sternly, uplifting 
a warning fore-finger. ‘I will not put up with impertinence or 
disobedience.’ 

‘Saturday is the day,’ shouted Abel ; and the shuffling move- 
ment became so violent and rapid that he actually seemed to 
dance. 

‘This will never do,’ said Rosalie. ‘I see I must make a 
change at once. Abel Hunt, I give you notice to leave on Satur- 
day week.’ 

‘One change be enough for me, Widow Fyander,’ retorted 
Abel, uplifting his voice as though his mistress stood a hundred 
yards away from him instead of barely two. 

Rosalie’s lips quivered. 

‘Tis your own fault,’ she cried passionately. ‘If you behave 
in this way I must make an example of you. Unless you do as I 
tell you, you must go!’ 

‘I’m danged if I do clean the pigs out afore Saturday,’ shrieked 
Abel; and he threw his hat upon the ground, waved his arms, and 
stamped about like a maniac. ‘I don’t want no danged women- 
folk to come a-orderin’ o’ me;’ and here Abel relieved his 
feelings by what Isaac Sharpe would delicately call ‘a bit o’ lan- 
guage,’ 
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‘Clean your pigs yourself, Widow Fyander! One change be 
enough for me! Notice me so much as ever ye like, I'll not clean 
them pigs out afore Saturday !’ 

Then came a little more ‘ language,’ and so on da capo. 

Never had such an experience fallen to Rosalie’s lot before ; 
neither her kind old grandfather nor her doting husband had ever 
given her a rough word ; while they lived her subordinates had 
invariably obeyed her orders with alacrity, and treated her person- 
ally with respect. The sound of Abel’s strident tones, the sight 
of his inflamed face, above all the words he used and the insolence 
of his manner, positively frightened her. She turned pale, trembled 
—then, making a valiant effort to stand her ground, threw out 
her hand as though to command silence ; but, as Abel continued 
to dance and rave, sheer physical terror overcame her, and she 
suddenly turned and fled, her heart thumping violently against 
her ribs, the tears—never very far off during these first days of 
her bereavement—springing to her eyes. 

She rushed upstairs to her room and flung herself across 
the bed, burying her face in the pillow in an agony of humilia- 
tion. 

‘What a fool 1am! What a miserable fool! To be afraid of 
that wretched booby! How can I ever hope to rule these people 
if I show the white feather at the outset? Now, of course, they 
will think that they’ve only got to bully me and I shall at once 
give in. Oh, fool, fool! To give way to silly womanish fears at 
such a moment! Oh, oh! how shall I ever look them in the 
face ?’ 

She continued to roll her head on the pillow for some 
moments ; her cheeks had now become burning, and her heart 
still beat fast, no longer with terror, but with anger. By-and-by 
she sat up, pushed back her hair, and shook out the folds of her 
dress. 

‘ After all, ’tis never too late to mend,’ she said to herself. 

She went downstairs, and into the dairy, directing her maids 
somewhat sharply, and setting about her own work with flushed 
cheeks and a serious face. In course of time her agitation 
subsided, and after her solitary breakfast she was quite herself 
again. 

At noon, as she passed through the kitchen to the parlour, she 
chanced to glance through the open door, and observed that the 
men had gathered together in the yard, and were eagerly talking 
instead of making their way homewards, or retiring to the barn to 
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eat their dinners. She feigned to pay no attention to them, how- 
ever, and walked on to her own quarters. 

Presently she became aware that the whole body was advanc- 
ing towards the house, and a moment later Susan thrust in her 
round face at the door. 

‘Please, mum, the men be wishin’ to speak a few words with 


‘ Very well,’ said Rosalie, ‘ I will go out to them.’ 

On reaching the threshold of the outer door she paused, looking 
round on the group, and waiting for them to take the initiative. 
Job was, as before, the first to speak. 

‘I be come to tell ’ee, Mrs. Fyander, as I wish to notice ye for 
Saturday week. These here changes bain’t to my likin’, and the 
mistress bain’t to my likin’; so ye’ll please to suit yourself by that 
time, mum.’ 

He spoke gruffly, and eyed her impertinently, but this time 
she did not flinch. 

‘Very well, Job,’ she said; ‘I have nodoubt I shall be able to 
do so without any difficulty.’ 

Abel was the next to advance, but Rosalie waved him aside. 

‘As it has already been settled that you are to leave,’ she 
remarked, ‘ you can have nothing to say to me. Step back. Now 
who comes next ?’ 

James Bundy, it seemed, came next; he approached a little 
hesitatingly, looking hard at his mistress. 

‘Please, mum, I wish to leave on Saturday week.’ 

‘Quite right,’ returned Rosalie with great unconcern. 
‘Next!’ 

James Bundy stepped back and Robert Cross stepped forward, 
smiling obsequiously. 

‘I’m sure, mum, it do go agen me terrible to make sich a 
break as this here, but still, d’ye see, we can’t nohow put up 
with , 

‘You need not take the trouble to explain—you wish to leave 
on Saturday week with the others, I suppose ?’ 

‘’Ees—leastways ; 

‘That will do,’ said Rosalie. ‘Now, Sam Belbin, you wish to 
leave too ?’ 

Sam Belbin made a step forward and glanced round appeal- 
ingly. 

By this time his companions were looking very blank. The 
sudden assault by which they had expected to frighten their 
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mistress into capitulation had apparently failed. Their respective 
attitudes had changed; she was calm and unmoved, and they 
were beginning to be seriously uneasy. Good places and regular 
pay were not to be picked up every day in that part of the 
world. 

‘Well, Sam?’ said Rosalie kindly, as though to help him 
out. 

Sam was the chief of the three ‘dairy chaps,’ a good-looking 
young fellow of about four-and-twenty, with a dark, good-humoured 
countenance and a certain jaunty air. As he now advanced a 
smile flashed suddenly over his face, his white teeth gleaming out 
pleasantly. 

‘Mum,’ he said. ‘Mum—Mrs. Fyander , 

She smiled too. 

‘Well, Sam, what have you got to say? The usual thing, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘No, mum—not at all, mum. I—wish to say as I haven't 
got no fault to find at all, mum. [Ill come in better 
time to-morrow morn, an’ ye'll not have to speak to me agen, 
mum,’ 

‘Very good!’ said Rosalie in a different tone. At this 
unexpected speech a lump came in her throat, but she choked it 
down. ‘Have the others got anything to say?’ she inquired. 
‘ Because, if so, I hope they will make haste and say it. My dinner 
will be getting cold.’ 

The men who had not hitherto spoken looked at each other 
uncertainly, their glances finally resting on the beaming coun- 
tenance of Sam Belbin. After all, had he not chosen the better 
part ? 

‘I do agree with he,’ said one under his breath, and then 
another. By-and-by all remarked aloud, somewhat falteringly, 
that they just thought they would mention their wish to give 
more satisfaction in the future. 

Job and his followers scowled at these renegades, but their 
mistress rewarded them with a gracious smile. 

‘Very well said,’ she remarked. ‘That's the proper spirit. 
Do your duty by me, and you will find me ready to do mine by 
you.’ 

The day was hers, as she felt when she returned in triumph 
to her dinner. 

Isaac Sharpe happened to be strolling through the village 
that evening, when he was accosted by Mrs. Belbin, who was 
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standing, as was her custom at this hour, arms a-kimbo, on her 
doorstep. 

‘There be a great upset up at Fyander’s, bain’t there, sir ?’ 

Isaac brought his slow, ruminative gaze to bear on her. 

‘Why, what upset do ye mean, Mrs. Belbin? Things be 
like to be upset now that the master’s gone to the New House. 
But I hope as your son an’ the rest of ’em be giving the widow so 
little trouble as ever they can.’ 

‘I dunno about that, sir. My Sam he do tell I as there was a 
regular blow-up this mornin’. I d’’low as my son he did behave 
so well as ever he could. Says he to Mrs. Fyander, ‘“‘ Mum,” he 
says, “ I haven’t no fault to find wi’ you at all; and I'll do my 
hendeavours to gi’e ye satisfaction.” That were what he did say 
—my son Sam did; but there was others as, accordin’ to all 
accounts, went on most scandalious.’ 

Here Mrs. Belbin rolled up her eyes and wagged her head 
significantly. 

‘Ah,’ put in Mrs. Paddock, hastening to cross the road and 
join in the conversation, ‘ it did give me sich a turn when I heard 
on it, that I did sit down on the table. “Twere a good job as 
I did, else I should ha’ fell down. Sich doin’s! The whole lot 
of *em—aye, every single one as works for her—marchin’ up to 
give her notice! “Twas enough to frighten a pore lone woman 
out of her wits.’ 

‘I haven’t heard a word of this,’ cried Isaac emphatically. 
‘The men gave her notice, d’ye say?’ 

‘ All except my Sam,’ put in Mrs. Belbin proudly. ‘’Ees, 
they all did go up in a lump, so to speak, and noticed her, one 
arter the other, till it come to my Sam’s turn, an’ then he up an’ 
says, ‘“‘ Mrs. Fyander, mum,” says he, “I haven’t got no fault to 
find wi’ ye;” and a few more, when they heard that, heartened 
theirselves up and follered his example.’ 

‘*Twas very well done o’ your Sam,’ said Mrs. Paddock in a 
complimentary tone; ‘ but as for them others—why, they do say 
as Abel Hunt were a-dancin’ an’ a-swearin’ like a madman. “I 
want no orderin’ from danged women-folk,” says he, just so bold as 
if the missus was his wife. And Job, he did shout at her so rough, 
and speak so impident! ”’Twas really shockin’ !’ 

‘I must go up and see her,’ said Sharpe, much perturbed. 
‘T’m sure I don’t know whatever’s come to folks these times. As 
to them Hunts—I'll gi’e them a bit o' my mind. They should 
be ashamed o’ theirselves to treat a pore young creature so dis- 
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respectful. They do think, I s’ppose, as Mrs. Fyander hasn’t got 
nobody to purtect her, and they can serve her so bad as they like. 
But them as was friends to her husband is friends to her. Pore 
young thing! Well, I be glad your son did do his duty by her, 
anyways, Mrs. Belbin. My Father A’mighty, these be times!’ 

He walked away at an accelerated pace, the women looking 
after him. 

‘He did speak so feelin’, didn’t he?’ commented Mrs. Pad- 
dock. ‘‘‘ Pore young creature!” says he, d’ye mind? An’ 
“Pore young thing!” Master be a very feelin’ man!’ 

‘Ah,’ agreed Mrs. Belbin; ‘an’ he did say as he were glad 
my Sam did do his duty. Ah, he be a good man, master be! 
But I wouldn’t like so very much to be Abel Hunt jist now—nay, 
nor Job neither.’ 


(To be continued.) 

















At the Sign of the Ship. 


T is not very often that I feel impelled to attempt the art of 
fiction. A vision of the innumerable argosies of romance— 
love-making, disquisition, description, history, theology, esthetics, 
and ethics, all sailing under the flag of the modern Novel—rises 
before the mind. What chance has any one vessel in this oceanic 
competition? However, I venture to close this number of The 
Sign of the Ship with a brief story, which, though ‘ out of my 
own head’ as far as much of the form goes, is a perfectly true 
story of life in a rural district of Scotland. In the interests of 
people who detest dialect, the author has carefully provided inter- 
pretations of the more difficult words. 


* * 
* 


I have been reading Mr. J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough—the 
new edition. A goodly work it is, containing some thirteen 
hundred pages. Nothing in our time is more erudite; the author 
has ransacked the most obscure corners of the globe, and of the 
minor Greek authors, and the Dutch voyagers, in search of facts. 
The facts, indeed, are almost too numerous; for the world is 
prepared to admit that savages, and other people, practise magic, 
without such enormous collections of proofs. The conclusion is 
that men began with magic, thinking that they could run the 
universe, as it were, and control the weather, by means of 
certain fantastic tricks. Finding that idea a failure, they tried 
religion; indeed, prayers about the weather are still in our 
liturgies, though, as the sceptical but illogical curate remarked, 
he ‘saw no good in praying for rain till the wind shifted.’ Next 
man took to science, and, though still unable to do much with the 
weather, perhaps he may some day ‘be able to control the way- 
ward course of the winds and clouds.’ But Mr. Frazer entertains 
a gloomy doubt as to whether even science will avail ‘to kindle 
the dying fire of the sun,’ As it goes out, I think religion is 
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likely to come in again, also magic ; for when we are but a small 
tribe of savages, shivering along the Equator, no doubt our 
mental condition will be much like that of the Eskimo; who, 
after all, are a happy, peaceful, but extremely dirty people. Man 
will adapt himself to his environment and rub along somehow; 
moreover, science may be forced to recognise some facts on which, 
like Nelson, she at present turns her blind eye. ‘A reaction’ 


may ‘set in which may arrest progress’ in the irreligious 
direction. 


* ~ 
« 


Mr. Frazer’s book leaves on my mind the impression that many 
mythological beings, from Zeus downwards to the Dryad, are 
spirits of the oak-tree. The old sun is cashiered, vice the oak-tree, 
and plants in general. A good deal of guessing is needed before 
we reach this result, and I would fain hazard a guess myself. To 
prove or strengthen one point, Mr. Frazer cites ‘the analogy of a 
Scottish superstition. Tradition ran that the fate of the family 
of Hay was bound up with the mistletoe of a certain oak.’ The 
authority is a newspaper cutting, name and date of newspaper 
unknown. Mr. Frazer conjectures ‘the older view probably was 
that the lives of all the Hays were in this particular mistletoe.’ 
All the Hays from Errol to Tala Linn! Now ¢s this probable ? 
We have a poem in proof thereof, from the newspaper cutting, as 
I understand : 

But when the root of the oak decays, 
And the mistletoe dwines on its withered breast, 
The grass shall grow on the Earl’s hearthstone 
And the corbies craw in the falcon’s nest. 


That is clearly a nineteenth-century poem, based on Thomas the 
Rhymer’s ditty : 

The hare shall kittle on my hearthstane, 

There will ne’er be a Laird of Learmont again. 


The white hawk, or falcon, of the Hays is not a totem, I fear. 
But who wrote the poem in the anonymous newspaper? Here is 
my guess. Before the Messrs. Allen set up as princes, ‘ Sobieski 
Stuarts,’ or Prince Charlie’s grandsons, they posed as Hays of Errol, 
and vaguely claimed the Earldom. Scott saw one of them at a 
ball wearing the badge of the Constable of Scotland, hereditary in 
the House of Errol. John Allen (later John Allen Hay, Hay 
Allan, Sobieski Stolberg Stuart) wrote a poem on the Hays, and 
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said that he took it from an old MS. book of genealogy! It was 
purely modern, and contained such lines as 


MacGaradh, MacGaradh, red race of the Tay ; 
like 
Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day. 


The notion was that de la Haie (Norman, of course) is a French 
translation of ‘MacGaradh.’ This suits Mr. Frazer well, for the 
Celtic MacGaradhs might, conceivably, think (in prehistoric ages) 
that all their lives were in a mistletoe. But not the practical Scoto- 
Norman Hays, perhaps. Well, guess for guess, I suspect that 
Mr. John Allen Hay Sobieski Stolberg Stuart (John II. of England, 
and II. or III. of Scotland, for Robert II. was really John) wrote 
this antique stave about the Hays and the mistletoe. ‘He was 
very capable of having it happen to him.’ But I hasten to add 
that this suggestion is not history, nor science; it is more or less 
ingenious guessing as to the authorship of a poem which appears 
to have been found in a country newspaper unknown. In science 
I feel sure that the less we conjecture the better, though in this 
case Mr. Frazer’s guesses have induced him to collect anthropo- 
logical facts (or statements, if purists prefer the word) of unex- 
ampled richness. And, of course, he presents his hypotheses as 
hypotheses, and not as demonstrations. He is in no way respon- 
sible for my resuscitation of Mr. Allen’s theory that the Hays 
were really a Celtic clan, MacGaradh, who translated that 
patronymic into de la Haie, or Hay, by way of being in the 
fashion, when David I. brought Norman nobles into Scotland. 
Genealogists do not seem to have accepted Mr. Allen’s theory, 
but his father, otherwise the Jolai, or Eagle, and so-called son 
of Prince Charles, used to sign himself ‘MacGaradh’ in familiar 


letters. 


* * 
* 


I hope that golfers and others will purchase Mr. John Low’s 
Life of the late Lieutenant F. G. Tait (Nisbet). The profits of 
the book are to be given to the wives and children of Mr. Tait’s 
regiment, the famous old Black Watch, first recruited among the 
Highlanders before 1745. Mr. Low has produced an admirable 
picture of a thoroughly honest and amiable British boy. Though 
not averse to literature, Freddie regarded Greek as ‘awful muck.’ 
And so Greek seems ‘as she is taught.’ That is, I think, the 
fault of her teachers, and their terrible methods of teaching. We 
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might have Greek, like reading ‘ without tears, by adopting a 
simple, sensible, and obvious method of instruction. Mr. Low’s 
book is written with much humour, in the best tone and taste, 
and without modern sporting slang. To golfers it is of the highest 
interest, as Freddie kept records of his matches, which were the 
cream of the game. ‘ The man’s a deevil,’ said Andrew Kirkcaldy, 
when Freddie made a stroke which was a scientific masterpiece. 
But it is his human personality that informs and inspires this 
excellent book. The hero would have been a splendid soldier, 
had fortune spared him. There was no spirit of surrender, and 


there was infinite ardour and resource, in F. G. Tait. 


* * 
* 


Here is a curious little biographical circumstance. The 
Casket Letters of Mary Stuart are of disputed authenticity. Her 
adversaries say that she wrote them, in French, to Bothwell, 
when they were planning the murder of her husband. We have 
not the original French of the worst and longest, Letter II., but 
we possess the first sentence, which is printed at the head of the 
published French translation, itself translated from the Latin 
translation of the Scots version of the original French. The 
letter begins (and these words are part of the original French 
attributed to the Queen): ‘ Estant partie du lieu ou javoye laissé 
mon coeur, il se peut aisément juger qu’elle estoit ma conscience, 
veu ce que peut wn corps sans cewr. ‘When I departed from 
the place where I had left my heart’ (namely, where Bothwell 
was), ‘it is easy guessing what my condition was, considering 
what a body without a heart is worth.’ Now Mr. Julian Sharman, 
in 1873, printed The Poems of Mary Queen of Scots (Pickering). 
Among these are ‘ Verses written at Fotheringay,’ her last prison, 
where she was beheaded. They begin: 


Que suis-je hélas? et de quoi sert la vie ? 
Je ne suis fors qu'un corps privé de cow. 


‘I am but a body without a heart,’ as in the letter, ‘veu ce 
que peut un corps sans coeur.’ To the disbelievers in the authen- 
ticity of the poisonous letters this is a disagreeable little coinci- 
dence. They will say that the forger knew the phrase about ‘a 
body without a heart’ to be a favourite expression of the Queen. 
But, if she wrote the letter, how strange is the recurrence of the 
phrase, the trace, as it were, of guilt, in verses written at the very 
close of her unhappy life ! 


* 
* 
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As a law-abiding citizen one has nothing to say against the 
disqualification of certain bowlers by the M.C.C. When first 
Roche appeared in England, I doubt if any one thought his 
delivery unfair, and he seemed a very promising bowler who used 
his head. The matter with Mold, I presume, is that he takes his 
arm ‘slow back,’ according to the old golfing precept, and then it 
flies forward with extreme velocity. This may be a throw; I 
suppose that is why Mold is disqualified. Mr. Fry seems to have 
a constitutional difficulty as to an orthodox delivery, which is 
much to be regretted, as is the decision against Mr. Bull. It is 
not to be supposed that any one throws on purpose. I do 
remember that, in ancient days, I was demolishing a country 
team contentedly, when one of my brothers came and informed 
me that I was throwing every ball. This took the conceit out of 
me for that occasion. Law is hard on bowlers. Would it not be 
wise to disqualify all batsmen who notoriously defend their 
wickets with their legs? There would be great gaps in the ranks, 
and matches would be played out, not drawn. 


* * 
* 


Here follows the sad but true story of the Minister of Spot. 
Mr. Froude refers to the incident, and the clergyman’s last dying 
speech was published by Robert Lekprevik at the time: and 
collected into his ‘Memorials’ by Mr. Knox’s secretary, Mr. 
Richard Bannatyne. 


* * 
* 


THE MINISTER OF SPOT. 
1570. 


The Minister of Spot was a sweet trew Preacher, and well 
thought of in the parish. In these evil times, when the King 
was but a child, bearing the rod of worthy Mr. Buchanan, and 
while ‘that fly in our ointment,’ as the preachers said, his ‘ cruel, 
adulterous, and idolatrous mother,’ lay in the Queen’s hands of 
England, the Ministers were hard put to it to fend for a living. 
Among the Lords who held Kirklands even the godliest (as that 
singular Christian, my Lord of Mortoun now Regent) were not 
always ready to pay the small provision made for preaching of the 
Word, and turned a deaf ear to the prayers of our Superintendents. 
But the house of the Minister of Spot was aye canty and cosey. 
He had a little provision of money in his own hands, that he was 
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kenned to have laid out to profit in Linlithgow; and in Spot 
itself he purchased a poffle or pendicle of land that brought him 
some marks yearly. 

His wife had no tocher (dowry) and few friends that might 
procure the Minister’s further advancement, but she was a fine 
housekeeper and a winsome sonsie woman, that worshipped the 
very ground where her man trod. They had a large small 
family, aye clean, neat, and mensefu’ (well-mannered) contrary to 
the ower-word anent the bairns of the Manse. What store Mr. 
Kello, the Minister, set by her was well kenned. Though a young 
man, not above five and thirty, he had made his will and testa- 
ment ; for death, said he, was very certain, and we know not our 
appointed time. The will was read and attested by three of the 
Elders ; by the Laird himself (that soon was slain by the bloody 
Hamiltons for driving stones at their God, the Archbishop, as he 
hung on the tree at Stirling) by Thomas Bedrule (the same that 
delated Bess Cuningham of witchcraft, and was shot by her son, 
a landlouper), and by auld Eddie Lesley, that had been at the 
killing of the Cardinal: and, after this time, had his throat cut 
by the young Laird of Reres. There were not three more saintly 
men inall our douce quiet countryside, and they went cracking 
about Mr. Kello and his testament. Said Eddie to me who writes, 
and who had tholed the Kirk’s censure, may be more than once, 
‘Tak a wife to yersel’, man, and dinna gang camstearing among 
the gilpies. Look to Mr. Kello, how godly and gude a house he 
keeps, him that is a man well seen in this warld’s gear, and his 
wife tocherless. And yet he has made his testament, and left her 
the whole handling of his gear, and upbringing of his bairns. 
The warld’s changed since the limbs of Rome had their will o’ the 
women folk, with their idolatries, and beads, and curses at a 
plack a piece. Now we hae an honest man, nae dumb dog, but a 
sound preacher o’ the Word, and a married man, like the Apostles 
themselves.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ and ye ken Wull Emont’s lame lass ?’ 

‘Wha does na ken her, and her the best tochered lass in Spot, 
let by the Laird’s dochter? Are ye thinking o’ her, Archie, lame 
leg and a’ ?’ 

‘No,’ says I, ‘ she lo’es a speeritual better than a carnal blade : 
I met her and the Minister in the gloaming. .. .’ 

‘Ane word mair, and I delate ye to the Kirk sessions for 
leasing-making (libel), Archibald Dunbar. The Deil is ower great 
wi’ ye. Ye are a brand no snatchit frae the burning, and I doubt 
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ye collogue with that auld Pope’s Knight, Sandy Lindsay, that we 
ken for a trafficker wi’ Lethington and the friends of the accursed 
woman.’ 

So I held my peace, for maybe auld Eddie was not that far 
wrong. 

It was in September of the year of Grace 1570, that the 
Minister’s wife fell sick with great vomitings, and a pain like a 
fire in her inwards. The Minister grat (blubbered) when ye met 
him in the road, and looked sore hadden doun when he was not 
in the preaching place. But, once there, he dinged the cushion 
finely, giving the Scarlet Woman her skelps, and not sparing the 
Hamiltons, and aye sair, sair, in prayer for the Laird of Grange, 
that was then sorely tempted by Satan and Michael Wylie 
(Macchiavelli, Maitland of Lethington). Howbeit, the wife won 
over it, that bout, and was through the toon, and like to mend. 
But then a sough went through the countryside that Sathanas 
was very busy with her, and that she was terrible tempted in the 
night to have made away with herself, by wirrying (strangling) of 
herself in her own garters. This bruit made many take the more 
pity on the Minister, having Satan near to him, even at his own 
bed and board. 

About this time it chanced to be the Sabbath day, a fine 
sunny day in September, and the kirk bell was jowing. I was 
not, at that time, under conviction, but rather was inclined to 
hang off from the preaching of the Word. For I had no clearness 
that Daniel, and Haggai, and the other Prophets of old, did no 
one thing but threip against our Sovereign Lady, Queen Mary, 
now in an English prison, in sore fear for her life. But so Mr. 
Kello laid it down, every Sabbath, in the preaching place, and so 
I was stravaguing but slowly and no very well pleased, to the 
kirk, Then the bell stopped jowing, and I saw the Minister, that 
aye was in the vestry before exercise began, come running out by 
a back door of his study which was not accustomed to be opened. 
He ran across the little green to the kirk door, and spanged up 
the pulpit stairs, wiping his brow with a fine lawn napkin, while 
he went panting through the first prayer. But when it came to 
the sermon, having had a bit rest in the psalm singing, he yoked 
to Aholah and Aholibah, that were other than good ones, and, in 
the application, he made it clearly to appear that the King’s 
mother was both the one and the other of these limmers. His 
wife was not in the kirk, with the bairns, that sat glowering at 
their father, feared like, for he was under a very great gale. 
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When the sermon was done, in about two hours and three 
quarters, the kirk skaled (the congregation dissolved) and the 
Laird, with the other Elders, walked across the green to the Manse, 
the Minister leaning on them, for he was sair forfaughten (weary). 

I followed, for it was my own gait, and saw them come to the 
door and go in, to drink a cup of ale before they parted. Then 
I heard a great knocking within, and the Minister crying, ‘ Ailie, 
where are ye? here’s Spot and the Elders! Ailie !’ 

But there was no answer. Only louder knocking, and I 
spanged in, and there was the Minister, as white as snaw in 
spring, and the Elders looking abaschit. With that I laid hands 
on a bench in the hall place, Spot grippit to the other end, the 
Elders cleiked on, and we ran down the hall place, and dang the 
bench against the locked door of the room. The lock burst, the 
door flew‘open, and Spot and the Elders and me were on our knees 
with the fall. The window shutters were sneckit (bolted), but the 
sunlight came through the door, and there lay the Minister’s 
wife, her face thrawn, and her neck so brized (crushed) in her own 
garters that you might span it with your hand. 

The Minister was like a man dementit. He flung himself on 
her body, and skelloched (yelled) like a mad thing. The Elders 
and me carried him to his bedchamber up the stairs, and had 
hard work to hold him down on his bed. Now he would cry for 
a knife to kill himself: now he was for running to the waterside 
to drown him. 

When he was a small thing quieter, auld Eddie reasoned with 
him, as a man well instructed, not to sorrow like one without 
hope. It was a hard thing, he said, for an unlearned woman, and 
her in dwining health, to resist the whole might of the Enemy, 
and that would be allowed for, where she was gone to, by the 
Most Merciful. But the Minister said that he was only solicit for 
her salvation, and disputed sore whether it was possible that she, 
who had put hands on herself, could be under protection, and 
whether any man might suppose that, being under so strong 
temptation, she could once sob for mercy. Moreover, being 
carried out of himself, and, as it were, desperate, he denied in 
plain terms ‘that there was ane God who suffered so innocent a 
creature give place to the temptation and rage of Sathan.’ 

When I heard these words, for I had been helping to hold 
down the Minister, that made a catch at my whinyeard to 
have slain himself, I crossed myself and passed out of the room 
and went my way, the throng being great about the house. 
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Next day being Monday, the Minister’s wife was harled to a 
place where Spot’s, and Erdlestone’s, and Learmont’s lands meet, 
and there was buried, with a stake driven through her body, as 
the Law commands. But, though I shall not be believed, there 
was a kind of quietness among the rascal multitude, so that not 
even ane bairn drove a stone at the dead body, for she was well 
liked in the parish, and a very mother to the poor. 

The Minister behoved to go away to change the air, and passed 
to his brother’s house at St. Andrews, where the caller winds, and 
the company of Mr. Knox, did partly restore him in mind and 
body, so that the red was on his cheek when he came home to his 
dreich manse, and greiting bairns. Aye he was at Willie Emont’s 
ingle-side, and great with Willie’s lame lass with the meikle 
tocher. But the good Providence of God did little by little bring 
some things to light. In the Minister’s first distresses, after his 
wife was found a wirryit corp, he spoke much of his dreams. It 
seemed unto him, he sleeping, that he was carried before the face 
of a terrible Judge, from whom he fled into a deep river. But the 
messengers of that Judge followed him, and struck at him, jouk- 
ing (dodging) in the water, who, by an unknown way, did escape. 
Of this phantasy and others the Minister used to discourse, in 
the first days of his widowhood. At this men first marvelled ; 
then thought of what I had seen of the Minister's running forth 
from his house to the exercise on the day of his wife’s death. 
Other matters were spoken of by his bairns, as that he had 
locked himself in with his wife, after bidding them go early to 
the kirk. 

Considering all these things, first Willie Emont showed the 
Minister his door, and bade him forgather no longer with his 
daughter, the lameter. Then divers bruits ran that the Minister 
should have fled the country. When these were brought to the 
ears of Mr. Andro Symson, Minister of Dunbar, he raid over to 
the Manse of Spot, and was some hours locked up with our 
Minister, themselves alone. Next day our Minister saddled his 
naig and rode off early, and soon the bruit run that he had given 
himself up to the Law, and now lay in the Tolbooth. Whence, 
having made full confession, he was harled to the Grass Market, 
and there justified, on October the Fourth, 1570. There he 
made a very good end, declaring, before the multitude, that he 
never had any ingress into the wicked practices of the Magicians, 
with which he was defamed, as also has Mr. Knox been, who 
denied it. The Minister lamented his sin of covetousness, and 
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greed of gear, which was the only cause, Sathan aiding, of the un- 
happy accident. And, touching his wife, he said that ‘in the 
very death she could not believe that he bore her any evil will, 
but was glad, as she then said, to depart; if her death could do 
him any advantage or pleasure.’ And so he yielded his spirit, 
asking the pardon of his brethren who are called to be preachers 
of the Word. 

I heard auld Sandy Lindsay, who in his time had been a Limb 
of Antichrist, and one of the Pope’s Knights in the days of dark- 
ness, say that By the division of the Kirks there was now one 
crime that a Minister could not commit, and one that a priest 
could not compass. For a priest could not kill his wife; nora 
preacher reveal what was told to him in Confession, like the 
schoolmaster of Paisley who delated the Archbishop, and was 
then hanged, like Mr. Kello, but as one hardened in Idolatry. 
For my own part, I think there is much good in both religions, 
the Auld, and the faith of the Kirk. 


* * 
* 


The narrator has here yielded to a love of the picturesque. 
The Laird of Spot (George Home) was not ‘slain by the bloody 
Hamiltons, but was tried for Darnley’s murder, and acquitted. 


He also got into trouble over some forgeries by the Minister of 
Glasgow, who was a murderer, and a Judge, or Lord of Sessions, 
‘What a parcel of Rogues in a nation!’ 


ANDREW LANG. 
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